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‘The New Brew 


of the Anheuser-Busch 


Brewing Ass’n 


Bint Dr. 





—“the American Porter” 





Supplies a delightful beverage to the American public 


that has long been demanded but never previously 


Porter, Stout and ’alf and ’alf; being mellow, refreshing 
and palatable. The only perfect Porter of American 
make. Try a bottle of the new brew. Sold at all 


buffets. 
Made only by 


( ANHEUSER-BUSCH BREWING ASS’N, St. Louis, U.S. A. 
Brewers of the Famous Original Budweiser, Faust, 
Michelob, Anheuser Standard, Pale Lager 
and Anheuser-Busch Dark. 


attained. It is superior in every way to the best English 
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rnROYAL BLUE SERVICE.’ 


ST. LOUIS, WASHINGTON, 
CINCINNATI, BALTIMORE, 
LOUISVILLE, PHILADELPHIA, 
COLUMBUS, NEW YORK. 
PITTSBURG, 


East and West. 


F Luxurious Vestibuled Trains, Palatial Ladies’ Coaches. 
i Pullman Drawing Room, Sleeping and Observation Cars. 


B. & O. S-W. DINING CARS. Meals Served a la carte at Popular Prices. 


For Rates, Maps, Time-Tables or Sleeping Car Space—Call on auy Ticket Agent or address 


G. B. WARFEL, 0. P. McCARTY, 
Asst Gen’! Pass’r Agt., St. Louis, Mo. (ieneral Pass'r Agt., Cincinnati, ol 
ax=ESEERES5EE5EE5E55555555EEREEE 


CHARLES W. MARTIN 


AVER LINE. 
&¢ ‘American Cent and Awning Qo., 


314 CHESTNUT ST. 
BELL MAIN 279M. KINLOCH A 587. 





ROYAL MAIL PASSENGER STEAMERS 
Between Montreal and Liverpool and 





All European Points. 
Lowest Rates and Best Service on all classes. 
Regular Weekly Sailings. ; 7 : E ’ 
Stylish Side-Walk Canopies, White Duck 


MAX SCHUBACH, General SouthwesternAg t, 
110 North Broadwav, St. Louis, Mo. Carpet Covers. Reasonable Prices 
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GATES TOURS 


To All Points of Historical and 
Natural Interest in 


The Republic of Mexico, 
The Grand Canon of Arizona, 
California and Colorado. 


Personally Conducted Tours, under the Management of 
Mr. Chas. H. Gates. Special Train Service via the 





Leaving Union Station at 8:50 P. M., 


FEBRUARY 6th and FEBRUARY 20th. 


For Rates and Full Descriptive Matter, apply at 


TICKET OFFICE, 101 NORTH BROADWAY. 
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MACHIAVELLI. 


Nicolo Machiavelli, born 1469, died 1527. His 

policy was a philosophic elaboration of the 
modern idea of “get there.” Mr. John Morley delivered a 
lecture on the great and not undeservedly infamous Italian, 
at Edinburg, June 2, 1897. 

The December number of the MIRROR PAMPHLETS is 
devoted to a review of the Morley lecture, in the way of 
presentation in little of Mr. Morley’s conception of the 
Florentine opportunist. 

The January issue of the MIRROR PAMPHLETS will 
contain a review of Jules Claretie’s truly wonderful portrait 
of a Thespian, in the novel, “BRICHANTEAU, ACTOR.” 

The MIRROR PAMPHLETS are sold at 5 cents per copy, 
and are sent to subscribers each month for 50 cents, 


B be greatest practical politician who ever lived, was 


payable in advance. 
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ST. LOUIS, THURSDAY, JANUARY 17, 190). 
DON’T SHUT OUT THE PEOPLE! 
HE Public Welfare Commission continues its work in 
EY the darkest secrecy. The work, when submitted 
to the people in a plan to raise money for the im- 
provement of the city, will probably show the reason for the 
secrecy. We shall find out whether the new plan for taxa- 
tion will include any suggestion that will enable the city to 
tax the great corporations as they should be taxed. Judg- 
ing by the covert fight being made against franchise taxa- 
tion by the Republic, whose general manager and editor-in- 
chief, Mr. Charles W. Knapp, is the head-center of the 
Public Welfare Movement, there will be nothing done that 
will touch the plutocrats and exclusives. 

Mr. Knapp, in the Republic, is enthusiastic for Mr. 
Rolla Wells for World’s Fair Mayor. Mr. Knapp of the 
the Republic is, therefore, at one with the representatives of 
the plutocrats and exclusives who have tentatively sug- 
gested Mr. Wells for Mayor, with all the agents, open and 
concealed, of the franchise-holders and the big tax-dodgers. 
It is no unjust suspicion that the Public Welfare movement 
will develop its scheme of municipal regeneration along the 
same lines of solicitous care for the interests of a select and 
wealthy few at the expense of the many, and without once 
giving ear to any suggestion but that of the financially and 
The head of the Public Welfare “push” 
is the mouthpiece of the franchise crowd and the especial ad- 
vocate of Mr. Wells. 
Democratic caucuses the people have been shut out. 

On page 6 of this issue of the MIRROR, will be found a 
fair-minded consideration of the suggestion of Mr. Wells as 
candidate for World’s Fair Mayor. 
found an article on Mr. Francis and Mr. Stone, showing the 


socially powerful. 


From Public Welfare meetings and 


Elsewhere will be 


National political significance of the Mayoralty campaign 
The MIRROR is concerned only 
It desires 


just opening iu this city. 
with the facts in the case. 
only a rejuvenated and reformed St. Louis. It aims chiefly 


It has no candidate. 


to present to its readers the facts as they develop. 

But this the MIRROR does say: St. Louis cannot be re- 
juvenated and reformed by secret caucuses in the interest 
of the political, business and social bosses of the town. 
Dark lantern methods are not consistent with reform, or 
with the public welfare. The MIRROR asserts, and the 
people will prove it at the polls, that the general scheme of 
the bosses aforesaid to “fix” the reform movement so that it 
will not reform anything will not succeed. The people will 
smash it. 

The World’s Fair must not be made, through the control 
of both political parties, the reform movement, the Public 
Welfare Commission and the daily newspapers, a gigantic 
private trust and snap. Don’t shut out the people from all 
participation in political nominations, and from even a hear- 
ing in the Public Welfare Movement. If the policy already 
foreshadowed in the secret caucusing is pursued much 
further the World’s Fair may suffer. The money is not yet 
voted for the Fair. Don’t shut out the people, or the people 
at the polls may shut out the Fair. 

; ee 


REFLECTIONS. 


The Railroad Trust 

ET us not get excited over the Morgan-Hill-Vander- 
L bilt-Rockefeller scheme to control the railroads of 
the country. The scheme is bound to succeed, 
sooner or later. There is no getting away from the fact 
that the railroad business must be brought to a more strictly 
business basis, that competition, which does not benefit the 
people and does cripple the competitor roads, can only give 
way to consolidation. “Thousands of men will be thrown 
out or employment,” we are told. The answer is: “not the 


efficient men.” The monopoly, we are told, will raise rates, 
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when it possesses all the roads. It cannot raise them 
beyond a certain point. To be successful in the least 
degree it must lower rates. The monopoly cannot escape 
the unchangeable law that putting prices too high first stops 
The wealth of 


the men named as scheming a Railroad Trust is great. But 


consumption and then invites competition. 


it is nothing to the wealth that is outside the combination, 
wealth that is in the purses of other men,wealth that is in the 
earth, air and water and sunlight and the brains and hands 
of millions of men. Let the formation of the Railroad 
Trust goon. When it is formed, full, rounded and com- 
The Nation will take it, 


either at a reasonable compensation, or simply by confisca- 


plete, we know what will happen. 


tion, through mandate of the people that will set aside even 
the Supreme Court. The ultimate logic of the Railroad 
Trust ‘which eventually will combine with other trusts, 
which, in fact, springs from other Trusts, is Government 
And then 


burden of an official class of operatives of government pro- 


ownership. ‘well, then we shall have the great 
perties; unless, indeed everything be nationalized and we 
be all employes of the government or, let us say, of the 
people. There is not the least doubt that the development 
of the consolidation idea renders all protest against ultimate 
futile 


that direction. 


Socialism and foolish. Democracy tends in 


Republicanism tends in that direction. 


Christianity looks in that direction. The wealth 
of the people will go to the people—when 
the people shall be fit and ready for the change. 


And nobody in the United States knows this fact better 
than men like Morgan, Hill, Rockefeller, Carnegie and the 
But the Socialism that all 
thinking people see coming will not be the silly Socialism 
of the agitators of to-day. 


thinking rich men generally. 


It will be Socialism that will 
recognize still the differences in ability, in temperament, in 
physical qualifications. It will be so modified as still to 
make distinctions. 
Sim- 


ply the people will have what by right belongs to them, 


give play to individuality that shall 
There never will be an Utopia of absolute equality. 


what a higher common sense will acknowledge belongs to 


them, what belongs to all by virtue of the share of 
all in creating the wealth that comes of using the property 
of the community in supplying service to the community in 
constantly increasing quantity because of the general growth 
And all 


taking away from anyone what may belong to him especially 


of the community. this, eventually, without 
by reason of superior usefulness in the application of his 


individual powers to the creation of values out of himself. 
se 
Artist and Millionaire 

MILLIONAIRE H. CLAy PIERCE, of the Standard Oil 
Company, of St. Louis, has decided to pay Anders L. Zorn 
the sum of $12,000 for pictures of himself, his wife and his 
daughter, and then to burn the pictures. Mr. Pierce 
incidentally has written the story of his dealings with Mr. 
Zorn. He has told us how Zorn metaphorically slugged 
his daughter into having her portrait painted and confidenced 
the millionaire himself into a sitting. He has given us 
graphic glimpses of the distinguished Swedish artist paint- 
ing Mrs. Pierce’s picture under the inspiration of a jag the 
moods of which oscillated between scornful speech con- 
cerning Mr. Pierce and copious tears. He has shown us 
the great Zorn dabbing one of his great canvases with 
paint between sentences vituperating the critic who was to 
pay $4,000 for the picture. What? 
Standard Oil assume to criticise an oil painting done by a 
genius full of fusel oil? We 


Shall a man strong in 


in the 
spectacle presented to our imagination of one of the world’s 


have rejoiced 


greatest living painters starting a $4,000 picture, getting it 
half through, then going on strike and saying he’d not paint 


another stroke unless he was commissioned then and there 
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to paint Mr. Pierce’s daughter. 
Pierce’s daughter partially on canvas, he strikes again and 
won’t finish either mother or daughter until commissioned 
to paint the husband and father. And all the time mixing 
his paints with brandy and keeping up, to the lady sitter, a 
ferocious Yon-Yonson patter of contemptuous criticism of 
her father’s Philistinism. Gee whillikens! Fora lady to 
have her portrait painted by a distinguished Swedish artist 
must be more exciting than going to a bargain sale, finding 
a burglar in her boudoir, or wrestling with a purse-snatcher 
at the mouth of an alley, or being captured by Indians and 
made the center of a circle of war-dancers with tomahawks 
real, for-sure 


[Then when he has Mr. 


and scalping knives. Imagine having a 
Viking bellowing Norse maledictions and execrations and 
using his paint-knife or brush like a Berseker,$jabbing at 
the canvas and invoking Charles XII to bear him out that he 
is a greater painter than Raphael. And how divine it must 
be to be painted by a genius “with a lovely load” who goes 
into the dining room and weeps until he swims in his 
own tears and thinks he is paddling in one of his freezing 
fjords. Really Mr. H. Clay Pierce ought to have paid the 
full price demanded for the portraits and their accompani- 
ment. To get high art and the essential thrill of a wild 
west show at the same time, from a hardy Norseman with 
a “bjig bjag,” is worth all that is asked forit. It is 
the very acme of the aesthetization of the continuous 
How can we thank Mr. Pierce for 
his goodness in sitting down and writing it all out 
It is plain that he is not selfish in his en- 
joyments. He would not have us remain in ignorance of 
the intimacies of ecstatic joy that go with having one’s pic- 
ture painted by a man who charges 4,000 cold plunks for 
one picture. And then what an example he gives us of 
He will pay for the pictures though he like 
them not. What are 12,000 red simoleons to him? He 
will have an auto da fe of masterpieces. That auto da fe 
will reduce the number of extant chef d'oeuvres of Zorn. 
It will enhance the value of 


performance. 


for us. 


sacrifice! 


It will make them introuvable. 
every other Zorn-work in existence. 
to rejoice that money is no object to Mr. Pierce; also that 
a man humilates him if it’s 


It will cause us all 


he doesn’t care how 
only done in a highly esthetic way. 
any Della Cruscan, any soulful person ask a greater proof 
of the millionaire’s real regard for art for art’s sake? And 
has not Mr. Pierce immortalized himself and St. Louis and 
Zorn? What Ruskin did for Whistler, by abusing him for 
his “pot of paint flung inthe face of the public,” Pierce has 
done for Zorn. Zorn has not yet come back at Mr. 
Pierce’s article, as Whistler did at Ruskin in “The Gentle 
Art of Making Enemies,” or as Whistler did at Sir William 
Eden in “The Baronet and the Butterfly” when Sir William’s 
But Zorn’s 


Could any esthete, 


cheque was not big enough to suit the artist. 
I suspect that Fred Lehmann, saturated 
in the Whistler controversies, is writing the reply of Zorn 
with the same effectiveness he had when he carried on the 
epistolary fulmination for the Transit Company against the 
redoubtable and mellifluous Mack Missick, during the great 
All St. Louis Society awaits the Leh- 


reply is to come. 


street-car strike. 
mann reply to Pierce for Zorn. 
tions to the burning of the Zorn pictures in the Pierces’ 
The world is painfully 


It is also awaiting invita- 


back yard, in Vandeventer place. 
moved by the great conflict at St. Louis between Art and 
Mammon. And Zorn’s $12,000 jag is surely one of the 
few immortal jags that were not born to die. ’Twill be 
more famous than Garrick’s load in the play of “David 
Garrick,” or Lamb’s “peach” when he shrieked at “the 
damned party in a parlor.” The affair is of universal 
renown. It is another striking illustration of the truth 
of the daring saying of a man, some years ago, that “things 
occasionally happen in St. Louis.” 
ad 
Mr. Francis and Mr. Stone 

Mr. WILLIAM JOEL STONE, formerly Governor of Mis- 
souri, isa candidate for United States Senator, and, perhaps, 
for a Presidential nomination. He is for a reorganized 
Democracy, with gold bugs relegated tothe rear. That is to 
say, Mr. Stone wants the support of all the gold bugs ex- 
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cept those who openly bolted the Chicago and Kansas City 
platforms. Mr. Stone wants the support of all gold bugs 
who are not for David R. Francis, either for United States 
Senator or President. Mr. Stone’s Kansas City speech was 
a slogan for a rally against the capture of the Missouri 
Democracy by Francis with the aid of Dockery. Mr. 
Francis has St. Louis, through Mr. Harry Hawes and the 
Jefferson Club. Mr. Francis has the city through the 
nomination of Mr. Wells. 


Dockery in the State make a strong combination. 


Mr. Francis in the city and Mr. 
They 
plan an early convention in 1904, and a moderate and modi- 
fied platform, which, as Missouri is the leading Democratic 
State, will set the pace for the platforms in other States. 
To that end the first step is the nomination of Mr. Rolla 
Wells for Mayor of St. Louis. 

put up to capture Kansas City. 


Next a gold bug job will be 

The Dockery appointees 
will all be secret gold bugs. Therefore, well-knowing all 
this, Mr. Stone makes a qualified bid for the gold bug vote, 
but insists upon no recognition of deserters. He is a gold 
man, and even an expansionist, but he was regular when 
the party spoke, putting his own opinion aside. In brief, 
he thinks as Mr. Francis thinks, but he was faithful to the 
He will get the benefit of 


siding with the reorganizers as to principle, but he will have 


party, and Mr. Francis was not. 


the advantage of having stayed with the party in defeat. 
Mr. Stone is in close touch with the Eastern regulars, and 
is aman they could push forward to satisfy the Eastern 
bolters. The candidate for President in 1904 will come 
from the middle West, as a compromise between the East 
and the extreme Northwest. The position of Missouri, as 
the leading, most faithful, Democratic State, will make it 
probable that a Missouri Democrat will be nominated. Mr. 
Stone’s party loyalty will offset Mr. Francis’ World’s Fair 
prestige. Mr. Stone’s friendship with Croker will offset 
Mr. Francis’ friendship with Whitney, Lamont, ef a/, Mr. 
Stone’s attitude in the last two campaigns will count as 
Mr. Stone 
Mr. Francis would 


against Mr. Francis’ closeness to Cleveland. 
would like to succeed Senator Vest. 
like to succeed Senator Vest, while Mr. Dockery takes a 
chance on the death of Senator Cockrell. The only ques- 
tion is, whether Mr. Stone will be able to get such a grip on 
the country as to prevent Gov. Dockery reorganizing the 
party tothe advantage of Mr. Francis. Mr. Stone may be 
aided by ex-Governor Stephens, or Mr. Stephens may side 
with Messrs. Francis and Dockery. 


not “a dead one,” for all the assertion that he is. 


Governor Stephens is 
He has 
money, and an ability that is not to be’underestimated. He 
The fight for the 
next Presidential nomination will be fought out in the 


has friends, too, who will stand by him. 


struggle between Messrs. Francis and Stone for Missouri. 
Both will go out into the battle with a declaration in favor 
of a reorganized party, but Mr. Stone will insist that no 
honors shall go to anyone who refused to accept “sixteen-to- 
one.” Mr. Francis, through his influence with Dockery 
and his hold upon St. Louis, has gained a footing in the 
party, in spite of his bolt. He is a tactful politician, and 
has much personal magnetism. He will give Mr. Stone a 
fight for his life, so that we may say, with some reasonable 
certainty, that the next Senator from Missouri will be named 
either Stone or Francis, while the next Democratic nominee 
for the Presidency may be either named Francis or Stone. 
A man out in Nebraska will watch Missouri closely. He 
is believed not to like Mr. Stone much better than he likes 
Mr. Francis, but if his friends be not watchful the State of 
Missouri will hold an early convention in 1904, throw silver 
overboard, and lead the country on old Democratic issues. 
While such a consummation may be most devoutly to be 
wished, it is only fair to say that many who wish it do so 
with a reservation to the effect that the thing would be more 
desirable, if its attainment did not necessitate putting the 
people of Missouri to the embarrassment of a choice between 
Messrs. Francis and Stone. Both menare undeniably able. 
Both are strong with the strength that invites enemies. 
Both are masters of craft, and experts in political wile. 
Both are believed to play exclusively for their own hands 
and none other. And the result of the Mayoralty election 
in St. Louis next April will be first blood for one or the 


other. The voters of St. Louis next April may possibly, 
unconsciously, be electing the next President of the United 
States. 
Fd 
The Armour Kind of Millionaire 

THE late Philip D. Armour appears to have been a mil- 
lionaire who made the maximum of money while doing the 
minimum of harm to others. He was accused of raising 
the price of meat, but it was found that demand exceeding 
supply had raised the price. He gave employment to 
thousands of men. 


more useful to the world than ever such animal had been 


He made every animal his men killed 


before. He used every part of any edible carcass for 
He made money by finding out new things 


He gave the 


some purpose. 
the people wanted and supplying them. 
world, on the whole, a better quality_of meat food than it 
And the money he made in so doing he 
gladly expended in charity of an unostentatious sort, no 
less than by such actions as the endowment of the Armour 


ever had before. 


Institute. He was not a gambler, but a creator of wealth. 
His death affected the gambling end of finance not at all, 
because he was not in any way identified with it. He was 
always on the look-out for worthy young men and helped 
them to realize their opportunities. He was not, so far as 
any one has discovered, one of the millionaires who made a 
specialty of corrupting politics. His wealth did him no 
It neither hardened his heart, nor swelled 


country’s most 


moral harm. 
his head. Against him none of the 
vociferous irreconcilables has uttered a condemnatory word. 
It is not claimed, anywhere, that what he possessed be- 
longed of right to any one else. He made more than a 
million without stealing,—a thing we have been told is im- 
Was Mr. Armour an exception to millionaires? 
The average American millionaire is 


possible. 
It is hardly possible. 
so by virtue of hard work and brains alone, and the 
lawless, wolfish, robbing millionaire is the exception, not 
the rule. There are more wolf-millionaires, lately, than 
there were, but still the average of rich men shows us 
men of simple lives, honest intentions, democratic spirit 
and, to a greater or less extent, a desire to use their money 
in some way that will helptheir fellows without pauperizing 
them. It may be said that the system under which million- 
aires are possible is wrong. Well, tell that to the boy at 
home and he will laugh to scorn the idea. Tell it to any- 
one who believes in progress and he will say that if the 
world is to be a better world for the masses it can only be 
through developing the qualities of individuals. The man 
who can win fortune can do so, generally, only through the 
exercise of the qualities which are to be the general quali- 
The example of Philip D. Armour 


It will not make any- 


ties of the race to be. 
is not going to hurt anyone, morally. 
one less honest, less kind. It will make everyone put forth 
his best, not altogether for the money to be made, but for 
the satisfaction that comes of doing something exceedingly 
well. Put the mark of contentment at a million and, in 
this country, we should have men stagnating at thirty-five 
or forty years. Limit wealth and you limit effort. Every 
man has a right to make as much money as he can make, 
as surely as he has a right to live as long as he can. If he 
makes money wrongfully he will atone for it in some way. 
If he make money and if he use it well, he is a benefactor 
of his kind, and if a man make money in these days is it 
not well to apply even unto him the saying: “judge not 
lest ye be judged.” The average millionaire is probably 
as honest and as honorable and as gentle and as gener- 
Your altruist is too 
How many of 


ous as the average critic of his career. 
often the least just or charitable of men. 
our denunciators of millionaires would refuse to be mil- 
lionaires, or being such would do as much for their fellows 
as men like Armour or Carnegie or Pierpont Morgan. 
ad 
The Canal and the World 

THE Nicaragua Canal discussion continues to interest 
the people, but it is certain that the people generally do not 
conceive of the canal in the same spirit as do the jingoistic 
Congressmen who talk and write about the enterprise as if 
the primary object of “digging the big ditch” across the 
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isthmus is the construction of an engineering work of 
strategical offense and defense against all the rest of the 
The warlike fashion of looking at things is dying 
out and an era of calmer reflection upon the issues involved 


Hay-Pauncefote treaty will certainly 


world. 


in amending the 
bring to the front some practical scheme for building the 
canal, without making the undertaking tantamount to a 
threat of war against the four quarters of the world in 
The sober second thought of the people must 
This country can 


arms. 
realize that the canal should be neutral. 
guard the canal sufficiently, by means of its navy, at the en- 
trances. The country cannot possibly protect the canal 
during time of war, during every mite of its length, against 
the hostile dynamitard. The canal being neutral would be 
available, of course, to vessels of a power at war with us, 
but how would the vessels get into the canal, with our 
ships to bar the way on the open sea, or how, once in the 
canal, would the hostile ships get out, with our ships ‘‘lay- 
ing for them’’ as they waited for Cervera, at Santiago. 
The canal’s neutrality would not harm the United States 
and, indeed, might help this country in the event of war. 
If the canal were not neutral and, therefore, an aspect of 
legitimate attack it might be destroyed and in this object 
might be considered as a source of weakness rather than of 
strength. The best interests of the United States would be 
best served by some such arrangement as that by which the 
powers of Europe are pledged to respect the neutrality of 
the canal, as they are, by the terms of the treaty of Con- 
stantinople, of 1887, with regard tothe Suez Canal. In 
that case, any intending offender would pause before risk- 
ing a summary retribution on the part of the allied signa- 
tories to such a treaty of neutrality. Let our Legislators 
and Senators remember that the chief value of this canal 
must be as a highway for commerce and, if its promoters’ 
expectations of its value are not over-sanguine of such 
benefit to all commercial nations, that it will be in the inter- 
est of all maritime powers never to obstruct it. There- 
fore, apart from the senatorial gallery play, the true policy 
of this Republic is to welcome all the nations to assist us in 
the conservation of the neutrality of the Nicaragua Canal. 
The proposition to build the canal and use it to “bluff” all 
the world, may appeal to some intelligences, but certainly 
not to the intelligence of those who realize that what the 
world needs most,just now,is more works making for peace 
and not the establishment of institutions for the making of 
more numerous provocations to war. 
se 
Mrs. Maybrick’s Case 

THERE is a renewal of the agitation for the pardon of 
Mrs. Maybrick from her English prison, but it is not 
likely the pardon be When the 
death of Lord Russell of Killowen occurred in August, 
1900, among the obituary notices was one that was very 
unfriendly to the memory of the first Catholic who had 
been Lord Chancellor of England since the days of Sir 
Thomas More. The author of the attack, regardless of 
the ancient motto, de mortuis nil, etc., in the columns of the 
Review of the Week, claimed that Russell was “not a good 
lawyer nor yet a good judge.” To prove the first part of 
his indictment he cited the case of Mrs. Maybrick. The 
“His eulogists dwell on his advo- 


will granted. 


writer in question says: 
cacy in the Maybrick case. But could anything have been 
worse? He tried to browbeat the judge and the jury on 
the plea that the woman was perfectly innocent; that she 
had never compassed the life of her husband; whereas 
there was her own letter to her paramour claiming his affec- 
tion and protection because of the crime she had committed 
for his sake! If there had been a weaker judge or a less 
unerring lawyer on the bench, the murderess would have 
been acquitted. But neither Charles Russell nor even the 
Devil himself incarnate in wig and gown could dominate 
James Fitzjames Stephen nor turn him, for amoment, from 
the path of ‘ustice. He held the mind of the jury in an 
iron grip while he forced into their intelligence the fact 
that, whether at the last moment of his life Maybrick 
actually died of the poison she had given him or not, he 


was unquestionably poisoned by his wife, and would, in all 
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human probability, have been alive and well that day but 
for the poison she administered to him. The violence and 
virulence of Russell’s advocacy in that case broke down Sir 
James Fitzjames Stephen’s health; and cost England the 
life of the greatest lawyer she has had for two centuries. 
Making due allowances for the supposition that this may 
a spiteful charge of a personal enemy, it is 
notable that after his elevation to be Chief Justice, Lord 
Russell did nothing to aid the unfortunate woman. He 
wrote sympathizingly to her friends, it is true, but that was 
all. Had he been as confident of her innocence, as Lord 
Chief Justice, as he was as her advocate, who can doubt that 
he would have used his influence to secure her pardon? 
we OM 


have been 


Harry Lehr 

HusH! The world is on the verge of something. Mrs. 
Astor has made Harry Lehr her private secretary and 
given him quarters in her own home. All Gotham gabbles 
They say that his fiancee Miss Van Alen 
doesn’t like the new arrangement one bit. They say that 
the old lady may marry the beautiful boy herself. They 
say—oh, they say that all the old Astors and their connec- 
tions don’t want another Baroness Burdette Coutts case. 
They can’t understand the dowager dame par excellence of 
American “sassiety” taking such an intense interest in a 


and giggles. 


young man whose noble avocation erstwhile has been that of 
a wine-drummer—she who takes precedence over all the 
millionairesses of New York. And all the men in New 
York swelldom wink their left eyes and intimate that Harry 
Lehr, formerly of Baltimore, is a lucky dog, even if he did 
wear bracelets and even if he has a nauseating talent as a 
female impersonator. Lehr is the most interesting figure 
in Gotham’s gayest crowd. 
public “spats” about him. Maidens have said their orisons 
to his photograph in their boudoirs. The great journals of 
thought have devoted columns and columns to him. He 
went to New York with nothing but his lovely looks, his 
piquantly impudent yet somehow gracious manners, a pretty 
style of parlor wit and a knack at ordering dinners that 
promoted the consumption of a brand of wine he was paid to 


Married women have had 


push, and now he is a greater man than ever was Ward 
McAllister or Elisha Dyer. All New York adores his suc- 
cess. He is a greater lion than ever was Bourke Cockran. 
It is probable that Edgar Saltus will make him the hero of 
a key-novel, such as only Edgar Saltus, of all the litera- 
teurs of this country, can write, a novel like Mr. Robert 
Hichen’s “Green Carnation.” But some folk will see in 
the greatness of Harry Lehr a startling exposition of the 
growth here of that sort of parasitism which, M. de Blowitz 
declares, is the ruin of France and is beginning to injure 
England. Lehr is the typical parasite, but not the only one. 
His nearness to Mrs. Astor makes him, in fact, a bigger 
man in New York than “Dick” Croker and he is received 
and honored everywhere, just as London honors the new 
girl who has made a hit with the Prince of Wales. I call 
the attention of Mr. Elbert Hubbard, of East Aurora and 
the Puilistine, to Mr. Harry Lehr. Mr. Hubbard, should 
discuss Mr. Lehr for us under the text, “Blessed is the 
man who has found his work.” 
ae 
““An Englishwoman’s Love Letters” 

In view of the fact that some newspapers are offering 
prizes to the person among their readers who first guesses 
the anthorship of a book entitled “An Englishwoman’s 
Love Letters”—-which the said papers are issuing serially 
and seriously mangled—it may be in order to say that the 
usually accurately informed Town Topics, of New York, 
says the book was written by Eva Kinchant, who lives in 
Curzon street, in one of {the most beautiful houses in 
London, and who made a good impression on the reading 
public by her novel “Francillon.” Furthermore, the same 
paper states that Mrs. Kinchant is a beautiful woman of 
She is the daughter of Henry Lynch, the 
great Persian merchant. She married John Charlton Kin- 
chant, Colonel of the Eleventh Hussars. He treated her 
in a brutal manner, and she obtained a judicial separation 
All of which may be part of the great scheme 


about thirty-two. 


from him. 


3 
to puff the book, but is given publicity here to help out the 
lunatics who may be striving to win the prize offered for 
the first correct guess at the identity of the author. It may 
be remarked here, however, that there is only one collec 


tion of love letters pure and simple in the world, worth 
reading, and those are “The Love Letters of a Portuguese 
Nun,” one Maria Alcoforado. 
eM 
The Twentieth Century Newspaper 
THERE has been a great deal of talk about Mr. Alfred 


“Harmsworth’s twentieth century edition of the New York 


World. Its only merit was that it reduced the size of the 
paper to something like the size of the MIRROR. Other- 
wise it retained all the bad qualities of the World and left 
out all the good qualities, all the life of the editorial page, 
The Harmsworth idea 
The twentieth century 


all the spirit of the news columns. 
of a newspaper is dully British. 

daily newspaper will be a paper in form like the MIRROR; 
with a treatment of news like the Globe-Democrat's, that is, 
uncolored by partisanship; with a regard for good taste and 
something like literary feeling in the readers, such as is 
found in the New York Sun; with a supreme neatness and 
chasteness and sane eclecticism in original and reprinted 
matter, like the Kansas City Star; with a selective presenta- 
tion only of news that might be read aloud in any family 
circle, as is the system of the Chicago Record. It will be a 
newspaper without hysterics. As for the Harmsworth idea 
of one paper printed in a thousand cities, it’s not original. 
The Associated Press gives us that now. The general news 
in all papers is the same. It is filtered and strained through 


the same colander. 
se 
Next Week’s Mirror 


NEXT week’s issue of the MIRROR will contain, among 
other interesting features, an article by Mr. Percival Pollard, 
entitled, “Of One Now Translating Flaubert,” a disquisition 
upon the literary, as distinct from the personal, character of 
the late Oscar Wilde. 
article, entitled, “A Stranger In St. Louis,” written by Mr. 
George French, of North Brookfield, Mass., a distinguished 
engineer, who, not long since, passed three or four months 
here, and has embodied the result of his observations during 


The next issue will also contain an 


that time in a document that will have peculiar interest in 
view of the present movement for the betterment of the 
Another feature of next week’s MIRROR will be a 
searching review of Mrs. Humphrey Ward’s novel, 
“Eleanor,” by Mrs. Elizabeth Waddell Martin. 
want to be really alive you must not miss the MIRROR next 


city. 
If you 


week—or any week. 
ee 
For Mayor 


SILVERLOONS will have no man for Mayor of St. Louis 
who ever scratched a ticket. They’ll have no plutocrat. 
They are mistaken. The World’s Fair Mayor of St. Louis 
will be chosen from the roll of distinguished St. Louisans, 
whose photographs are in Strauss’ gallery of “Immortals.” 

Uncle Fuller. 
et 


WHAT WAS THIS SENSE? 





A STORY FOR THE PSYCHIATRISTS. 





HE LADY in the party told this story, avouching that 
she meant every word of it to be taken with the 


utmost seriousness. It wasat a private dinner party 
in St. Louis, last Saturday evening. 

“It was in, about, the year 1881 that I, with my parents, 
was on a visit to New York City, my father having business 
there. We went to reside, before going on to the Maine 
coast resorts, for the season, at a boarding house in, I think 
it was, West Seventeenth street. It was a very exclusive 
sort of place. The keeper of the house would admit no one 
who did not come highly recommended by the very best 
people, and those people, too, had to be known personally 
to the keeper of the house. I was a young woman then 
you see it’s twenty years ago—and I thought the place was 
too exclusive, so exclusive that fun was out of the question. 

“Well, we had been at the place two or three days when, 


one morning, at breakfast, there came into the dining rooma 
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I went on to say 





indeed he was “ ¢There’s something about him’ 





young man of somewhat dapper appearance, 
dressed in the height of the then prevailing masculine 
fashion. He was, I should say, good looking, though it 


seemed to me, a little dissipated looking. I looked at him a young man back here in St. 
with an interest that was a little strange to myself, and he 
caught my eye, and then, a sudden chillstriking me, Icalled dumps. 
the waiter and had him put down the window that was raised 
behind me. not explain the mortal antipathy I felt for him. 
All were filled ex- 


The young man had evidently only come to the 


“There were four tables in the room. leave the boarding house and we went to the Astor House. 


cept ours. I never felt the attack upon me again, during my stay in 


house the night before, or, possibly, that very morning. He New York; not once, though I met many young men, not 
looked around the place queerly, as I thought, and then the so different, from general indications, from my special 
waiter beckoned him to come and sit at our table. Hedid detestation in the West Seventeenth street boarding 
so with a great deal of manner, as I thought, and he sat house. 


down opposite me. “I forgot all about the matter until later and then it all 


“I shall never be able to describe the feeling that came came back to me most curiously. We were at a New 


over me. It was worse than the chill that, they say, England resort and I was having a fine time. I remember 


signalizes the walking of some one on your grave-to-be. It that there came to our cottage any number of young fellows. 
was a terrible, rather a horrible, sinking dread that suddenly One in particular I liked fairly well, and one day I met him 
turned to sickness, sickness all over, sickness that seemed on the street of the village and he accompanied me home. 


to center in the very soul of my being. I was helped from He had a bundle of papers under his arm and I asked him 


the table, and immediately I was out of the room I wasre- what he had, and I started to open the bundle and he said 
At dinner that evening I was thoroughly recovered, I must not. 


We got through the meal all right, and 


lieved. 


and went to table. “ “Why not,’ I inquired. We were walking to the 


were leaving the dining room when we met the young man _ cottage veranda, where we both sat in rockers, and he was 
trying to convince me that he had something perfectly 


When we got to the 


coming in the direction of the dining room. He passed 
dreadful in the package of literature. 


cottage veranda and sat down, I rolled off the rubber band 


close to me, and I collapsed right on the floor, as if some 
sort of shock had knocked me down, and then came the 
awful sickness. When 
I was pulled together again both father and mother ques- 
They were frightened a good deal and, I think, 


My father carried me tomy room. and opened the roll of literature. He made a grab for the 


package, but I held it away and there was before me one 


tioned me. of those police papers, printed on pinkish paper, you know. 


more than half angry at me. I had never had such spells “I whisked it open and then—all of a sudden—like a 


before. They thought, perhaps, I had over-exerted myself tremendous shock came upon me the sickness that I had 


in gadding about the city. experienced as I have told you. 
“ “What’s the matter Mary?’ my mother asked me. 
““T don’t know. I can’t tell 
young—’ and I faltered. 


“That young what?’ my father asked. 


“The young man summoned my mother. Shecame. I 


only something—that was borne into the house. The young man, desperately 
Papa came back from Boston that evening. 
What was the matter? 
“That man,’ was all I could reply, ‘that 
York.’ 
“ «But the man is in New York,’ he said. 


affect you at this distance?’ 


mystified, left. 
He interviewed me. 
in New 


“<‘That young man who came to our table; the same man 


young man I met in the hall.’ 
“Father and mother looked at one another, oh, so queerly. ‘He couldn’t 


I can’t imagine what they thought—at least I couldn’t at 


that time, but they thought all sorts of dreadful things. “ ‘No,’ I said. ‘His picture is inthe paper, in the 
“Do you know him?’ thundered papa. paper, inthe pinkish paper that Mr. ——— had and that I 
ie opened to tease him.’ 
“Have you ever met him?’ “Papa called on Mr. ——, the young man who had the 
* €Mo.’ paper, and asked to see it. The young man produced it 
“<Then what —.’ Papa didn’t finish his sentence, but from among his effects and gave it to papa. Then papa 


he picked up his hat and left the room while my mother came back tothe house and had a long talk with mother, 


questioned me. I could only say that the young man and after they had done talking they looked at me awe- 
somely and strangely, until I was afraid that they had 
Then—” 

Her husband took it up. 


The picture was the 


strangely affected me. The repulsion I felt was something 


like—well, it was like what I’ve felt when I’ve seen one of suddenly become afraid of me. 
only worse. Mamma The lady paused in her story. 
She said I was 
She tried to get me to admit 
that it was all imagination, but I couldn’t. I said if that 


man were to touch me I felt sure I should die of loathing of 


my brothers kill a snake inthe woods 
“The paper was the Police Gazette. 
picture of one of the Malley brothers, who had been arrested, 


was sure my nerves had been worn out. 
only a victim of my moods. 
a few days before the issuance of the paper, for the murder 
of a beautiful young working woman he had betrayed, 
The pic- 
ture was the picture of the young man who so affected 


the touch, of a loathing hatred that moved my whole soul. whose body was found in the river, near Boston. 


“Papa came back with the doctor from_the nearest hotel. 
Mary-—my wife—at the boarding house, in New York. At 


The doctor quizzed me. Ianswered, as best I could, as to all 


the details concerning the young man and as to allthe other the time that my wife was in the boarding house and the 
details into which, as you may imagine, a medical man’s young man was also stopping there, the murder had not 
inquiries might go. been discovered—at least the girl’s body had not been dis- 
* ‘Nerves,’ he said, and he sat down and wrote out apre- covered, though she had disappeared.” 

“Which of the Malley boys was it?” I inquired, for I 


remembered well the great sensation the trial had created 


scription. I didn’t need the prescription, I was sure, but I 
took the dose. 

thoroughly ‘well. 
and so at the meals on the next succeeding day, but on the 
third evening the young man came in again and I experi- 
enced the same feeling coming upon me as he advanced 
toward our table, and I arose and left the room none too 


At breakfast the next morning I was 
At dinner that evening I was all right, all over the country, the Malley boys being sons of a wealthy 
factor, in society in a way, and the whole case bearing in 
general a great similarity to the Boscheiter case, now in the 
public mind, in New Jersey. 

“I shall not say,” was the somewhat startling reply of 
the lady. 

“Why?” I asked. 

“Well,” said the lady’s husband, again taking up her 
story, “both the Malley boys were tried for the murder, but 


soon, I assure you, to hide another attack of illness in my 
room. 

“My parents joined me later. They said I was an idiot. 
They thought, at least, that I was going crazy. Father 
talked tothe young man, later, in a casual way, and told me 
that he appeared to be a nice enough young fellow. 


neither was convicted. My wife feels sure that the one 


who excited her antipathy was surely guilty, but she will 





and then my mother turned the subject by remarking 
jokingly that, if this delusion kept up, she’d have to send for 
Louis, who had been atten- 


tive to me, and whom I liked, to stir me out of my doleful 


“Anyhow, I couldn’t abide that strange young man. I could 
We had to 


» not say which it was, in view of the fact of their acquittal.” 
“One might tell by hunting up the files of the Police 

Gazette and looking at the picture; it bore his name,” I 

suggested. 

“Hardly, my boy. The pictures of both the Malley 
boys were in the paper at the same time.” 

“And now how do you explain it?” I asked. 

“Explain it? Well, 
explain, that I can see,” said the lady’s husband, “and 
Mrs. —— will not explain further.” 

Any reader of the MIRROR is at liberty to look up 
the Malley case, in the newspaper dispatches from Boston 


about the time indicated at the beginning of the recital that 


there’s nothing particular to 


lent a peculiar charm to my last Saturday evening’s dinner 
W. M. R. 
ee Ut Ut 


ON A FLY-LEAF OF OMAR. 





[The following lines are quoted by Unity, Chicago, anent the 
recent debates as to what is the real teaching of the Rubaiyat: | 


EEM not this book a creed; ’tis but the cry 
| ) Of one who fears not death, but would not die, 
Who at the table feigns with sorry jest 
To love the wine the Master’s hand has pres’t— 
The while he loves the absent Master best— 


The bitter cry of Love for Love’s reply. 
—Arthur Sherburne Hardy. 
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WOMEN AND CULTURE. 








MOTHERHOOD AND SCHOLARSHIP ARE RECONCILABLE, 





the East,” Miss Louise Jordan Miln has precipitated 

anew a controversy over the advanced woman. 
While pleading guilty to successful authorship, she asserts 
that, in her view, authorship, invention, business, or any 
other of the masculine callings into which women are 
flocking, is not the proper field of women at all. She 
pours scorn on women’s colleges as traps for snaring 
women and depriving them of the truest essentials of 
womanhood. The lady who declaims or lectures in public, 
who operates in “futures,” who sets broken limbs in hos- 
pitals, has, according to Mrs. Miln, missed her being’s 
end and aim, and is not to be compared with the simple- 
minded girl who effects an early and judicious marriage, 
who deftly dusts the bric-a-brac, keeps a watchful eye on 
wardrobe and linen, loves her husband, looks after his 
shirts and refrains from meddling with his papers, brings 
up a healthy family, entertains her friends at tea, and goes 
to church twice every Sunday. /7here is the true woman. 

Upon this womanly revolt from New Womanism the 

London Spectator, of recent date, has a leading article of 
criticism. The writer says that the reaction was due, for, 
to be quite plain, Nature has once and for all settled that if 
the race is to continue, the average woman must be devoted 
to the bearing and nurture of children, and she has im- 
pressed the fact upon us unmistakably by prolonging the 
period of helplessness in man as compared with his animal 
inferiors. It is, indeed, largely in this prolonged human in- 
fancy that the affection of the mother for her helpless little 
child has grown, and so a physical fact has become the 
chief corner-stone of domestic life. Now, unless society 
were deliberately to adopt the Platonic stirpiculture of the 
the “Republic” (which, as a matter of fact, it will not do), 
this great domestic fact must stand, for ever recalling the 
“new woman” from a career for which Nature did not in- 
tend her to the calm but abiding joys, as well as the poig- 
nant but sanctifying sorrows, of the home. The revolt 
against the “new woman” theory of life, with what Car- 
lyle would have called its “wild ass” theory of liberty, was 
therefore, inevitable, and it is well that the ewig-weibliche 
element should have made its human protest. 

The backward swing of the pendulum, however, should 
not go too far. The path of human progress is zig-zag; 
the human mind, said Luther, is like a drunken man on a 
horse, swaying from side to side. Now it is Byron’s de- 
spised “bread-and-butter Miss;” now the free-tongued, Bo- 
hemian, emancipated woman with a latchkey. In revul- 
sion from the latter it is well to beware of falling back into 


r a clever book, “When we were Strolling Players in 
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obscurantism. The Spectator examines the facts and 


needs. 

On one side, is the great essential law given by Nature 
and which cannot be repealed. Nature says that man 
shall be made a moral and spiritual being mainly through 
the discipline of the home, and of that home woman is the 
guardian. On the other side, the facts of modern civiliza- 
tion are compelling women to take up many callings which 
are either quite new or which were formerly closed to them. 
Can these two facts be reconciled, or is there an inherent 
antagonism between Nature’s designs and the actual course 
of human and social growth? If there is such antagonism 
we must conclude that Nature would have her way, and 
that we must arrange human affairs to suit her, just as we 
build houses and bridges with the fact of gravitation in 
view. But we are bound to hold that social growth is 
merely a development of purely natural processes,—at any 
rate, if we accept the doctrine of evolution in any of its 
forms. How, then, can any inherent antagonism exist? 
The functions and structure of the great machinery of civ- 
‘lization are as truly, in the main, a part of the cosmic 
order as the prehensile tail of a monkey or the flint of pre- 
historic man. The departure of women, therefore, from 
the old feminine hortus inclusus is as truly an inevitable re- 
sult of human civilization as the career of guardian of the 
home is a decree of Nature. 

The difficulties of the woman question, like most modern 
difficulties, arise mainly from maladjustment, from failure 
to fitthe new results of civilization with the everlasting 
facts of nature. The question is, can the home, with all 
that it means, be preserved, while yet the wife and mother 
shall be relatively independent, educated, an intelligent 
companion, and nota mere “un-idea’d schoolgirl,” as Dr. 
Johnson would have said, or a mere domestic drudge? If 
Nature demands an immense sacrifice from women as the 
price of the perpetuation of the race (as she seems to 
demand from labor over a great part of the world), the 
price must, of course, be paid. Better that women should 
know how to keep a house clean, mend the clothes well, 
and cook an appetizing dinner for the tired husband, than 
that she should “chatter about Shelley” or dabble in the 
Darwin-Weismann controversy. Moreover, the researches 
of science confirm the facts of history in asserting that 
woman has not, taken generally, the continuous intellectual 
power of man; and if she were to take up man’s role, the 
intellectual interests of mankind would seriously suffer. 
Above all, nothing should be done to diminish the immense 
fund of affection stored up in women’s hearts. Nothing in 
the so-called “new woman” movement is more dangerous 
than the tone of hardness, at times reaching to cynicism, 
with which it has been so closely associated. We might 
possibly spare science and philosophy, we might certainly 
spare many inventions, but we could not spare from the 
world a mother’s love. 

But a woman is not likely to love husband, brother, or 
child the more because she is ignorant and helpless. 
Rather, if the tendency to the higher education of men 
advances, it would render mental intercourse between them 
and ignorant women more and more impossible. While by 
no means enamored of factories of learning for the turn- 
ing out of Bluestockings and lady novelists, the Spectator 
does demand as good an education for girls as for boys, an 
education which shall rather develop the intelligence than 
cram the memory,—as so much of the present instruction, 
founded on the demands made by competitive examinations, 
does. Let the idea of companionship between man and 
woman prevail more, and a high education for both will 
suggest itself as a means towards that end. Household 
work, which, properly done, involves no little intelligence 
and ingenuity, contriving, forethought, skill in manipula- 
tion and other qualities, will be done none the worse 
because the woman is educated. 

There is another matter, too, in regard to which educa- 
tion is essential, even on the basis of domestic life as 
woman’s true sphere; the help which women ought to give 
in the education of their children. Nothing can be more 
helpful, both to mother and child, than a common interest 
in things of the mind. The child should not look on the 
mother as a kind of household slave who looks after the 
dinner and who packs it off to school; nor should the 
mother think of the children as so many little mouths to be 
fed. Many children are never at home in school; why 
should they not find, in some degree, a school at home? 
The teaching and suggestion of an educated and sym- 
pathetic mother might often supplement the more formal 
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school training, and might—how often!—aidthe mental 
growth of a timid or backward child. The antagonism 
between women’s freedom and education and the great 
primary fact given by Nature is not absolute. Indeed, a 
new and brighter meaning might be given to home by a 
judicious education and a wise liberty for her by whose 
loving activity and guidance home is made. 


Jt st vt ut 
THE CORPSE. 





COUNT TOLSTOY’S ESSAY IN THE DRAMA. 





HE latest work of Count Leo Tolstoi, entitled “The 

5 Corpse,” has been finished. The drama contains 

fifteen tableaux, and introditices the reader into a 

group of common people, proletaires, who are engaged in 

the desperate struggle of life. The subject of the drama is 

again taken from the judicial records, and had been com- 

municated to the illustrious author by Mr. Davydow, ex- 
President of the legal tribunal of the Toula. 

A young wife has been abandoned by her husband, a 
Government employe, who leads a life of debauch, lust and 
idleness, and passes most of his nights in the shabby lodg- 
ings and asylums of Moscow. The poor woman has the 
greatest difficulty in gaining her subsistence, and struggles 
heroically against the multitudinous temptations and pitfalls 
that misery has prepared for her. 

The story then gives some indications of the previous 
life of husband and wife, who had been accustomed to com- 
fort and comparative ease, and were attracted to each other 
at first by love and mutual respect. Domestic happiness 
ended, however, when the husband became a drunkard. 
Drunkenness is the natural vice of Russia, and Tolstoi 
handles its horrors with vast power. 

The besotted, culpable husband continues to visit his 
wretched wife from time to time, even after the final 
She has at*last secured a position that 
assures her of modest means of support. The husband has 
not entirely sloughed off his decency and humanity. He is 
conscious of his debasement, and, during lucid intervals, is 
willing to do everything in his power for the happiness of 
his wife, by way of atonement. 

One day she reveals a long-hidden secret to her husband, 
telling him that she loves and is loved. She realizes that 
the door to happiness has been closed to her, and neither 
she nor her lover will defy the laws of God and religion by 
committing adultery. To obtain a divorce is an impossi- 
bility, because the lovers do not possess the means to defray 
the expenses, and the expenses are the main thing in secur- 


abandonment. 


ing a divorce in Russia. 

The husband placidly listens to the confession of his 
wife. He promptly decides to restore happiness to her by 
having his name stricken from the list of the living. She 
accedes to his suggestion that she declare at police head- 
quarters that her husband has disappeared without leaving 
a trace behind him. AA little later, his clothes and his pass- 
port are found on the bank of the river Moscova, where he 
himself had deposited them. She identifies the body of a 
drowned man as that of her husband. 

The young woman thus becomes a widow in the eyes of 
the world, and marries the man she has, for such a long 
time, ardently and devotedly loved. The happiness of the 
couple is soon disturbed, however, for the first husband, in 
a fit of drunken stupor, discloses the whole arrangement. 

Comical and tragical scenes are contained in the closing 
chapters, where the author describes the famous market of 
Hitrow, with its candles and people. 

Amid the filthy, malodorous surroundings of a low-class 
liquor-dive and surrounded by kindred moral wrecks and 
drunkards, sits the former Government employe, deprived 
of reason by the fumes of cheap whiskey, and suddenly 
cries out: “I amacorpse.” Responding to urgent ques- 
tions, and with the loquacity of a drunkard, he relates 
everything. The scene ends ina violent quarrel and the 
exchange of blows. All the participating vagabonds are 
led to the police station, and the police are apprised of the 
conspiracy. 

The wretched man is arrested, and proceedings are also 
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taken toward the arrest of his wife and her second husband. 
They are all arraigned before the Court of Assizes, and 
condemned to exile to Siberia, where the final scenes of the 
drama, between the two men and the woman, take place. 
It will be remembered that the closing scenes of the recent 
novel of the author, “Resurrection,” develop themselves in 
Siberia, and the horrors of “Resurrection” are even more 
excruciatingly elaborated in the drama. 

The plot is not complicated. It is a simple, yet power- 
fully conceived drama. The genius of Tolstoi imbues it 
with striking force and interest. Tolstoi writes nothing 
without a purpose. This drama is, patently, a plea for the 
right of divorce. But the misanthropy and pessimism of 
the author are all-pervasively oppressive. It is not a play 
to be seen or read by the struggling, suffering masses of 
humanity. The cruel nakedness of details is repulsive to 
refined spirits and may be maddening to those naturally 
inclined to see the bitterness of life before the sweet. 
Tolstoi seems to be permeated with the spirit of a Leopardi: 

“Amara é noja la vita, altro nai nulla, 
E fango e il mondo, 
Al gener nostro, tl fate non dono che tl morire,” 
Francis A. Huter. 
ee et Ue 


SONNETS TO A WIFE. | 





LXI—AFFINITY. 





Spreads wings to meet yours, as its one true mate, 
Whether the paths be blossom-crowned or strait, 
Whether in gladness or in bitter dole; 
No voice but yours can soothe me, or control; 


T's sparks fly always upward, and my soul 


No words, save yours, my ways illuminate. 
I am content to follow, lead or wait, 
My eyes fixed ever on the distant goal. 


Not oak and vine are we, but lovers twain 
Who face the world together, side by side, 
And so shall bide until our latest breath; 
In storm or shine, in burning sun or rain 
Through life’s long ways in comradeship allied, 
Not to be parted by the hands of death. 
Jt 
LXII—LAUGHTER. 





The touch of mirth still cherish, as is best; 
Laughter, with lips slow-spreading to a smile, 
What were this world without the quip and wile 

The cap and bells, the old, time-honored jest? 

Welcoming the coming, speed the departing guest; 
And still with merriment the way beguile. 

A little joy shall last the longest while, 

Be gay, look up, be merry with the rest. 


For mark the limpid quibbles of the streams; 
The joyousness that sunshine scatters far, 
The crooning exultation of the sea! 
Better be glad with careless John-a-Dreams 
That linger where the sober sages are 
And lose the wiser sense of jollity. 
ed 
LXIII—SANCTUARY. 





As from the toil and turmoil of the world 
I come to bring good fortune or defeat, 
And once again your loving eyes to meet 
Then droops the rest, like a lone banner furled 
By idle winds; for all my thoughts are whirled 
Towards you, like a cloud of swallows fleet; 
And all the cares that follow at my feet 
Like wraiths against the darkness back are hurled. 


Home is where love is and no doubt can pierce 
That inner space where you and I do dwell 
Nor cast a lurking shadow on its floor; 

However beats the tide beyond us fierce 
However prowls, with ululating yell, 
The ever-watchful wolf beside the door. 





MR. ROLLA WELLS. 


DEMOCRATIC CHOICE FOR WORLD’S FAIR MAYOR, 
ROLLA WELLS 
Club, 


M 
reformers as_ the for World’s Fair 


Mayor of St. Louis. The The 
reformers, principally Messrs. F. N. Judson and Thos. S. 
McPheeters, wanted Isaac W. Morton. They couldn’t 
pledge Mr. Morton to recognize “the boys” if elected. Mr. 
Hawes, of the Jefferson Club, wanted Mr. Given Campbell. 
Mr. Ed. Butler wanted D. R. Francis at first, but later 
wanted to nominate the man favored by the reformers 

Mr. Sam Priest 
Seth Cobb. Mr. 


has been chosen by the 


Jefferson the Democratic leaders and the 
candidate 


choice is a compromise. 


speaking through Mr. James Campbell. 

and Mr. D. R. Francis wanted Mr. 

William H. Swift wanted Rolla Wells. 
The people at large, the rank and file of the party, 


wanted They were 


but nobody knows what they wanted. 
They were not asked to state their prefer- 


the 


not heard from. 
ences. The bosses decided what they would give 
people. 

Mr. W. H. Swift has scored a signal triumph—all the 
more signal because he was supposed, in some quarters, to 
sympathize a little with the movement for the nomination of 
Mr. Zack Tinker, inaugurated by Mr. Thomas E. Barret’, 
Charles Lemp and about ten other members of the City 
Central Committee. The Tinker movement is still alive. 
Mr. Tinker will stand a chance of having the delegations 
from not less than ten wards in the convention and possibly 
more. So that when it is said that the Democracy has 
decided upon Mr. Rolla Wells for Mayor, it is understood 
that the Jefferson Club,in control of the election machinery, 
will be able to elect more delegates than the Barrett-Lemp 
contingent. Still there may be a slip twixt cup and lip for 
Mr. Wells. 

Mr. Wells is a very genial gentleman. His father, 
Erastus Wells, built the Olive Street railroad and was 
a power in politics in hisday. It was Erastus Wells who 
brought Mr. W. H. Swift to the front in politics, from the 
position of city editor of the old Republican, and put him in 
the way of developing the fine talents that have made him a 
Mr. Swift remembers well and he was for 
the son of his friend. Mr. Ed. Butler was also brought 
into politics through Erastus Wells; besides,Mr. Ed. Butler 
was a friend of C. C. Maffitt and Mr. Maffitt was very fond 
of Mr. Wells. Therefore Mr. Butler was willing to accept 
Mr. Wells when he couldn’t do anything more for Mr. 
Morton, the friend of Mr. James Campbell and the other 
reformers. Mr. Sam Priest, Transit lobbyist, and Mr. D. 
R. Francis favored Mr. Wells when they couldn’t get Mr. 
Cobb. Mr. Francis is very close to Mr. Wells. Mr. Wells 
thinks Mr. Francis is a very great man. Mr. Francis is, 
therefore, in a sense, on top, even though Mr. Swift 
despises Mr. Francis and all his works and pomps. 

I should say that Mr. Francis is in the saddle in St. 
Louis. Mr. Sam Priest has been to see Governor Dockery 
and has made it certain Mr. Hawes will stay in the Police 
Board and at the head of the Jefferson Club, which shows 
that the Street Railway Trust lobbyist stands strong with 


wealthy man. 


the Governor. 

Mr. Wells is a man of moderate wealth and more mod- 
erate ability. He has held the fortune he inherited and in- 
creased it. He is a good mixer with men. He is a gold bug 
and publicly spat on the Chicago platform in 1896,when, after 
withdrawing from the Jefferson Club, he was made Presi- 
dent of the Sound Money Club. He agreed to run as a 
Sound Money Democrat for Congress in 1896. Heisa 
clubman, a racing magnate in a way, anc a horse that 
occasionally won was named after him. He is close to the 
banks and the big corporations. He is approved by the 
sporting element that gathers about the race-track. The 
reformers regard him as an upright man who cannot be 
used. The politicians of the old regime know he recognizes 
the machine. Among the representatives of the various 
wards in the Jefferson Club his was the name picked out 


from the list as that of the easiest man to nominate and 
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elect. His candidacy seemed the one least likely to create 
trouble, to revive the opposition tothe Francis crowd, to 
bring the 1900 strike into the campaign, and the most 
likely to get the money support and votes of the gold bug 
elements without losing many of the silver votes. 

Looking at the matter entirely disinterestedly, from 
the standpoint of practical politics and ignoring the fact 
that the selection is the selection of a close corporation 
which assumes it can force the rank and file of the Demo- 
cracy to take what the corporation gives them, the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Wells may be said, with truth, to be a good 
one. Whether, if the voters of the party had been given 
a voice, they would have chosen Mr. Wells as candidate 
for Mayor one cannot say. The voters were not consulted. 
The machine will nominate him. Mr. James Campbell will 
raise the money that he was to raise in the event of Mr. 
Morton’s nomination, for the expenses of the campaign to 
elect Mr. Wells. The people at large will make up their 
minds a little later as to Mr. Wells, and, in the main, they 
are very apt to like Mr. Wells for what his father was, for 
what he is, for what the bosses say as to his purposes and 
for the fact that most of the ultra-respectable, non-machine 
Democrats declare him highly acceptable as one who will 
forward the good government movement and push public 
improvements and co-operate intelligently and enthusiasti- 
cally with the World’s Fair administration. 

Still all will not be coleurde sose for Mr. Wells. He 
will be opposed by many who think that no man who bolted 
in 1896 and 1900 on National issues, should be taken up 
and put in the highest office in the city, exalted above the 
heads of able men and dignified men who supported the 
Chicago and Kansas City platforms and tickets. Mr. 
Wells is not regular, and regularity counts in party politics. 
Mr. W. J. Stone, National Democratic Committeeman from 
Missouri, declares against honoring bolters and he is very 
likely to come to the front with a query as to the right of 
one who “spat on the platform” to aspire to the highest 
office in the leading city of the greatest Democratic State 
and ask the men who accepted the platform to support him. 

Mr. Wells is likely to be called a “plutocrat” by the 
irreconcilables. Mr. Wells is too close to the quasi-public 
corporations operating municipal franchises to satisfy the 
municipal ownership men that he is a good man for the 
people. The rampant silverites, the municipal ownership 
folk, the single taxers, the Socialists,—all of them going 
to make up the Democratic vote during the past four years 
—will all be lukewarm, if not openly hostile to Mr. Wells. 
It will be said the bosses nominated him, and with truth— 
the machine bosses and the social exclusives of the clubs, 
and the Transit Company lobbyist, Mr. Sam Priest, and 
the great broker, Mr. James Campbell, and David R. 
Francis who left the party from 1896 to 1900 and now 
comes back to try to run it after helping to defeat it. Mr. 
Wells’ father was a franchise holder and those franchises 
founded Mr. Mr. Wells was 
nominated exclusively by capitalists, lawyers fo capitalists, 
contractors for capitalists and the Jefferson Club president, 
dearly beloved—after a change of heart—by Sam Priest, 
who jammed the street Railway Trust bill through the 
State Legislature and caused the strike and the slaughter of 


Wells’ present fortune. 


the strikers. 

Mrs. Wells’ father was a wealthy man and a great 
political boss. Now the mayoralty comes to that boss’ 
son. The cry will goup “Have we a ruling caste in St. 
Louis?” We shall hear wonder expressed that the bosses, 
through gratitude to a man’s father, should bestow such an 
honor on his son, in spite of his desertion of the party 
nationally, and without any consultation of the people 
“Can honors,” we shall be asked, “be inherited, 
And we surely will hear the 


directly. 
in this city, in this way?” 
question: “Do the franchise-holders own the Democratic 
party, that they can force upon it their own selection from 
among many friends of franchise holders? 

All this will hurt Mr. 


voters who, during the past four years have absorbed, 


Wells with those Democratic 


unconsciously, from their platforms and their orators,a great 
deal of antipathy to wealth and a general Socialistic feeling. 





It will hurt him with the fetich-worshipers of regularity. 
It will disgust men who stayed regular, despite their private 
gold sentiments, in the hope of some day getting office. It 
will turn against Mr. Wells the men who see in his rise the 
those who were routed at the Pertle 
the 


obtained power except for the silver craze and who don’t 


return to power of 
Springs Convention, men who never would have 
want to turn their power and prestige over to the men they 
supplanted. If party feeling count for anything it will 
count against Mr. Wells. 

On the other hand, however, Mr. 
every vote that the Democratic party lost here as a result of 
the Chicago and Kansas City platforms. There are enough of 
these to offset a big defection. There are enough people who 
believe in Mr. Wells’ ability and his stubborn, almost bull- 
headed, integrity, to bring him a large independent vote. 


The people who are not political extremists and dread revo- 


Wells will get almost 


lutionary policies, such as go naturally with Chicago and 
Kansas City platforms, will look favorably upon Mr. Wells 
as the sort of man who, as World’s Fair Mayor, would devote 
himself to reforms that would not disturb vested interests. 
It is even highly probable that the platform which will be 
made for Mr. Wells will contain a plank favoring municipal 
ownership of public utilities “when practicable and without 
injustice to vested interests.” 

Mr. Wells is a clean man. He is aman of democratic 
manner. He is aman of positive character. The people 
and interests with which he enjoys the closest relations are, 
naturally enough, the people and interests of the greater 
business institutions of the city. It is not to be expected 
that a party needing funds would nominate some “tramp” 
or some cantankerously unsafe doctrinaire and social revo- 
lutionist for Mayor at such a time. The city needs a 
business administration. It needs a business man. It 
needs a business man whose success proves that he is a 
business man. No party would dare to nominate a failure. 
It is necessary that the Mayor for the next four years 
should have money to maintain his position socially. Only 
a man of wealth is available. 

Mr. Wells will recognize the machine. Why not, if the 
machine nominates and elects him? His friends will be 
David R. Francis, James Campbell, W. H. Swift, 
Edward Butler, Sam Priest, Harry Hawes, Frederick N. 
Judson, Thomas S. McPheeters. Still a man may possibly 
be the friend of such men and still be a good Mayor for all 
the people. Of course, with Mr. Francis close to the throne 
and, presumably, in collusion with Governor Dockery to 
capture the United States Senatorship and, maybe, a Presi- 
dential nomination, we may expect plenty of politics in 
Mr. Wells’ 
jobs. The contractors will have “to have a shade the best 


administration. The boys will have to have 


on the inside” on city work. The franchise holdings, 
represented by the gentlemen named, will not be disturbed 
by excessive taxation or by the granting of conflicting 
franchises. Vested interests will be fully protected. The 
Jefferson Club,now made upof policemen, will be increased 
in numbers and in financial strength, by adding to it the 
occupants of the thousands of offices in the City Hall. The 
local Tammany will be made so strong that nothing but a 
revolution will shake its grip on the city. Politics, machine 
politics, will be supreme in St. Louis. 

Whose fault is it? The fault of the people who didn’t 
make an independent nomination long ago, as the MIRROR 
Is it advisable to defeat Mr. Wells? That ean- 
A strong nomination by the irreconcila- 


advised. 
not now be said. 
bles might defeat him, but that would elect--we don’t 


know yet. 

Mr. Wells is a good man, leaving aside the machine 
politics, the franchise influence, the ruling caste, the 
occasion to honor by inheritance. He is a man who will be 
acceptable, generally speaking, to good citizens who do not 
go in for radical reforms like the single tax, municipal 
ownership, the initiative and referendum, and general 
social dislocation and economic disturbance—to citizens 
who think present conditions are not unbearable, and who 
make allowances for human nature’s weaknesses in the 
operation of all our human institutions. Mr. Wells is a 
good candidate in the opinion of all conservatives. 











The very worst thing that can be said of Mr. Wells— 
and it can be truly said—is that he is perfectly satisfied 
with things as they are in the social and economic arrange- 
ment. Anything that even breathes of disturbing the 
arrangement is “dangerous” in red-letter capitals. 

The nomination of Mr. Wells is so good, notwithstand- 
ing the objections cited, that the Republicans will have to 
nominate a better man of his own type to stand any chance 
of defeating him—unless, of course, some of the radical 
reformers jump in with a ticket good enough to take enough 
votes away from the [Democrats to elect another Ziegen- 
hein, who will be more amenable to the improper influences 
of bosses and boodlers and franchise fiends than a man of 
Mr. Wells’ training and position in life could ever be. The 
friends of Mr. Tinker,if he be defeated for nomination, will 
not scratch Mr. Wells at the polls. He can be beaten, so far 
as Democratic opposition may be conjectured, only by a 
solid silver, radical vote—and that will not be strong in a 
city election—unless some man like Governor Stone should 
make the fight in the name of regularity, and the lost cause 
of 16-to-l1. I think Mr. Stone will bolt Wells. 

Mr. Wells will stand inspection as he stands, alone. It 
remains to be seen how he will stand comparison with the 
Republican nominee when the latter shall have been 
selected. Mr. Wells will surely beat the Republican 
nominee, if that nominee does not represent, clearly and 
emphatically, and even boisterously, the complete overthrow 
of the present administration. The people of St. Louis 
are agreed that Ziegenheinism is, if not corrupt, ridiculous 
and absurd, and comically disgraceful to a city of this size. 
No man the least bit moon-struck with Ziegenheinism can 
hope to win an election in St. Louis, and the Republican 
who aspires to defeat Mr. Wells must go before the people 
repudiating in toto the present city administration—a 
requirement that will invite the knives of the administra- 
tion machine. Mr. Wells will be beaten, if at all, only by 
a better man, on a better platform, framed by better men 
than those who have selected Mr. Wells as “the choice 
of the people,” or by asilver revolt which I think I can 
see coming. And that is all—at present. 

W. M. R. 
ee Ue 
GREAT AMERICAN FORTUNES. 





HAS THE LIMIT OF LUXURY BEEN REACHED? 





written a letter concerning social conditions in the 

metropolis, the general purport of which is interest- 
ing to the whole country in view of the vast social problems 
it presents. 

To this old New Yorker it is evident that we have 
entered upon a period in which fortunes are to be erected 
and extended on a scale of magnificence never before at- 
tained in this country nor even paralleled anywhere else, in 
modern times. In succession to the millionaire the billion- 
aire is now to be ushered in as a personage in our society. 
The social “functions” which dazzled our imaginations in 
other days have been made to seem poor and petty by the 
side of the grandeur of appointment and entertainment 
which has now succeeded them. Feminine toilets which 
then were our admiration as costly and tasteful are made 
cheap and tawdry beside the ball costumes of this time. 
Fare which was regarded as luxurious then would be looked 
on as only frugal now. He remembers when the daughter 
of a well-known family of New York received one hundred 
thousand dollars as her dot the whole of the fashion of the 
town was stirred by the report of such magnificence. And 
well it might be, for then a fortune of that amount was 
accounted large. 

The writer does not complain of the present accumula- 
tion of wealth and the growth of the grandeur of the society 
of this time, for he does not forget that, meantime, the 
whole standard of material comfort in New York has gone 
up correspondingly. Conveniences denied to the rich fifty 
and sixty years ago are now enjoyed by the poor. Articles 
then accounted luxuries for the fortunate only have become 
commonplace necessaries for all who live in decency now. 
From a high death rate then sanitary regulation has made 
New York remarkable among the great cities of the world 


| the New York Sun, “An Old New Yorker” has 
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for its healthfulness. Tenement houses then were wretched 
habitations. Inthe old days when St. Mark’s place and 
Second avenue were seats of contemporary wealth and 
when even about Tompkins Square were residences rela- 
tively stately, there was put up in Eleventh street to the 
east of Second avenue a row of tenement houses, mere 
barracks, in which were crowded families of the poor with- 
out even the decencies now enforced by law on landlords, 
and the filth and almost savage life of those people, their 
drunkenness, their ear-piercing family brawls—husbands 
beating wives as a daily exercise—drove from the neighbor- 
hood the very respectable denizens of Tenth street among 
whom the writer’s boyhood was spent. All that has changed. 
The tenement house now,under the compulsion of drastic law, 
is a palace, comparatively, and markets and groceries in the 
districts occupied more particularly by the tenement popula- 
tion bear witness to the great improvement in the quality 
and variety of their food which has taken place since two 
generations ago. 

When wealth and fashion moved to Fifth avenue and 
Murray Hill, a generation ago, the houses built there for 
their accommodation were deemed imposing residences— 
brownstone, high-stoop and cast-iron-fenced structures, 
block after block of them, of monotonous builders’ archi- 
tecture, so that the “plutocrat” of those days could not dis- 
tinguish his house from its neighbors by any outward dis- 
tinction apparent to a less cultivated eye. You would go to 
a dozen “parties” in a winter and in the household appoint- 
ments amid which they were held there was almost absolute 
sameness. A _ hall, along “parlor,” stuccoed or frescoed 
ceiling of the barroom type of a few years ago, and tasteless 
furniture—they were exactly alike; and in all its incidents 
and accessories one party was simply a repetition of the 
other, the supper the same, the canvas covering of the 
floor of the parlor the same. Inthose simple days, too, the 
costumes of the women may have seen repeated service 
with alterations made by industrious women dressmakers. 
“Creations” in the way of gowns had not yet come in. 

How humble and modest in its requirements fashion 
was then, and how uncultivated was its taste as compared 
with the present, is made to appear very strikingly now 
when residences which then were relatively palatial are 
torn down: as crude and unsightly structures utterly unfitted 
in size and arrangement for the luxurious and exacting 
society of these days. In the first place, they are without 
accommodation for the service now deemed essential. 
When they were built, two, three or four women servants 
sufficed for the richest. Men servants, unless a man of all 
work who attended to the furnace and what not, were al- 
most unknown. Now _ papers advertising “situations 
wanted” contain columns of the advertisements of butlers, 
coachmen, men cooks and valets. The time was when one 
could count, almost on his fingers, the private carriages in 
town; now one cannot cross Fifth avenue without waiting to 
slip through an endless procession of stately private equi- 
pages. Eight, ten, even twenty servants have become a 
usual appendage of wealth. 

All of which is but introductory to the question: What 
is to be the consequence of all this progress in grandeur, 
and when will the limit be reached? Private fortunes are 
becoming so magnificent that there is nothing material 
obtainable which they cannot buy without indulging in ex- 
travagance relatively to their proportions. One great man 
of wealth is reputed to have had an income of forty-eight 
millions last year. On its mere income he can maintain a 
State as great as that of King or Emperor, though such dis- 
play does not seem to be in accordance with his taste. 
Relatively to their incomes our very rich men of this time 
are spending less than did the rich men of the older day. 
Their household expenditures are not a circumstance for 
them to consider, so insignificant is the amount as compared 
with the sum of their resources. They are not as extrava- 
gant as is the workman who buys a glass of beer out of his 
wages. In all New York there is not now a family which 
spends a great sum proportionately to the great incomes so 
frequent in the town. Only when they come to die do we find 
out how vast is the wealth possessed by people of whom we 
never heard; but many persons can remember when every 
very rich man of the town, as wealth was estimated then, 
was as well known as Trinity steeple. Sons of such men, 
still among the writer’s friends, are living in comparatively 
humble circumstances, on the outskirts of fashionable dis- 
tricts, yet, after all, they are maintaining a higher standard 
of expenditure than did their fathers, the foremost examples 
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of the former prosperity. They are surrounded with more 
taste and luxury, more substantial comfort; but,relatively to 
the wealth of these days, they are poor and their state is 
modest in the extreme. Almost everybody is poor by the 
side of the great fortunes of our time, yet those fortunes 
are now growing at a rate which makes their most rapid 
previous accumulation seem slow. 

Now, what is going to be the end? The limitations 
possible to luxury must have been reached already or, at 
least, closely approached. What more is there for money 
to buy in that direction? In this country, more especially, 
what motive is there for regal magnificence? To what use 
can people put bigger houses than are now built or projected? 
Society (using the term in its restricted sense, borrowed 
from aristocracies) seems to have reached in numbers the 
limit which makes convenient intercourse possible. The 
tendency is rather to restriction or to division. How can 
dinners be made more magnificent than they have become? 
Jewels more costly than rubies and diamonds cannot be 
bought, and feminine costumes already exhaust the inven- 
tion of their “creators,“ so far as cost goes. More expense 
cannot be crowded into houses and entertainments, stables, 
yachts and retinues, Luxury has reached the limit beyond 
which it becomes surfeit. 

To what is it all going to come? 


vt vt ut ut 
COMETH THE DAWN. 





The face of my god Apollo, 
And desire fled out from my breast 
As swift as the darting swallow; 


| HAVE seen from the Isles of the Blest 


Fled forth at the sight of his face, 
Serene in the gold light’s playing, 

To kneel in the sacred place 
Adoring, exulting and praying: 


O Sun of the Heart’s Desire, 
O beautiful god Apollo, 

Smite once on your golden lyre, — 
Your children will rise and follow; 


Will come from the dark of the years, 
From the earth, all blinded as moles, 
All wasted with sighing and tears 
And sick with the cure of their souls; 


Will wake from their dreary slumber 
At sound of your gold lyre’s ringing, 
And follow in throngs without number 
With answering cries and with singing. 


Till the earth with the spring of their feet 
Grows glad, and the sky’s vast hollow, 

And the air with your name is sweet: 
Apollo, Apollo, Apollo! 


O! hark to the need and desire 
Of blind, weary souls in pain; 

O! bathe once more the world with your fire, 
O heal with your music like rain! 


Through years that are dim and long 
Send forth a new dawn streaming; 

O come with your golden glory of song 
And your bare, bright limbs a-gleaming. 


At sound of the strange, rich playing 
A wonder shall light all the air; 

With swift, white feet a-straying 
The ways shall grow flower-fair. 


The old, clear passion and mirth 
Shall flood through the souls in pain, 
And music shall sweep through the earth 
Like the sound of the silver rain. 


I have seen a dawn through the dark, 
In the old, glad faith adoring; 

And my soul flees high with the lark, 
Calling, exulting, imploring; 


O children of earth, grief-possessed, 
Arise from your graves and follow, 
Follow with song to the Isle of the Blest 
The face of your god Apollo. 
Wilbur Underwood 








POEMS OF THE TOWN. 


THE URBAN LYRICS OF ERNEST MCGAFFEY. 


6G OD made the country, man made the town,” 
(5 wrote a good poet and a good man, William 
Cowper. But the poet of the town holds no 
inferior place to the singer of the green field and the open 
road. There is as much poetry in town as in country, and, 
indeed, it is probable that the best singing of the glories of 
Nature has been done by townsmen. The poetry of the 
town has a deeper beauty than the poetry of the fields. It 
is the poetry of the soul in struggle, the poetry of the tragic 
and all the other elements of life. The city is the home of 
contrast and contrast is the essence of pleasure and pain, 
good andevil. The poetry of the town is the poetry of 
man, and man is more than mere Nature; man compre- 
hends everything. The singer who can express man can 
express everything. 

A little volume called “Poems of the Town,” written by 
Ernest McGaffey, has recently been published by Richard 
G. Badger & Co., Boston. There are but thirty-six poems 
in the collection, of which twelve were originally published 
in the MIRROR. Readers of the MIRROR, therefore, are 
familiar with Mr. McGaffey’s verse and they know him not 
only asa graceful and virile poet of the town, but asa 
writer of charming lucidity and simplicity upon the aspect 
of the woods and fields and a felicitous interpreter of the 
life of beast and bird. Mr. McGaffey has published several 
books of poetry before the one under review. All of them 
have been appreciatively reviewed by the ablest critics, but 
in none of them did the young Chicago lyrist strike the 
note of strength and sincerity and sympathy which rings 
through the litte volume to our hand to-day. The poet 
protests fiercely, though not without tears beneath his 
fervor, against the murderousness of town. He sees the 
sin and shame and pity as a man, and yet, as poet and artist 
of the true sort, he seems implicitly to recognize a certain 
beauty even in the conditions which wring his heart to out- 
cry. What is the message the town bears in upon this poet? 

1ook up to the stony arches 
Where art and mammon meet; 
There’s a sound where ‘Traffic marches, 
A call in the city street, 
For a voice is ever ringing 
“Gird up your loins and flee, 
I will harden your heart or break it 
If you will abide with me.”’ 
And yet, though the alternative be so dreadful, our poet 
must still love the city and all its aspects, its victors, its 
victims. He can appreciate, and make you appreciate with 
him, the phases of life, grave and gay, at a roof-garden. 
Interspersed with the poems more strongly savoring of 
the town are songs sweep, as in “Sister 
Sorrow,” where he shows, in smoothly swinging meter, the 
emptiness of Fame. His “Ballad of the Shop Girl” is an 
utterance poignantly expressive of the despair of the human 


of a wider 


creature tortured between poverty and shame. His lines “To 
a Mistress” are filled with a bitter truthfulness of estimate of 
the difference between a man’s love and a woman’s and the 
pity of it is intensified by the mockingly recurrent refrain: 
“The best of women, they say, are bad.” From the grim 
sense of the closeness of fullness to emptiness, of plenty 
and want, in a poem like “The Skeleton at the Feast,” in 
which Hunger speaks to the revelers in words that sear, he 
turns to a joyous strain in which he celebrates “Pan in the 
City,” in lines that bring to the town atmosphere a fine, 
bracing strain of the larger sort of poetry that “sees God in 
everything.” Pan speaks thus: 

In the chorus of the hammers 

And the ringing anvil-stroke, 

In the hail of mallets sounding 

On the seasoned ribs of oak, 

‘There my presence moves and listens 

In the tumult and the din, 

While the echoes, ever-changing, 

Wind and waver out and in, 

In the rush and roar of Commerce 

Where the pulse of Mammon beats, 


With the piston-rod’s huge motion, 
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In the factories and streets, 
1o! I hear the roll and rumble 

And the seething turmoil scan, 

And there.pierces through it ever 

The insistent note of Pan. 

Again, our poet interprets the city in its broader phases, 
from the specific features of it, as at a dance hall, when he 
attunes his music to the tinkle of harp and mandolin. 
Now we hear him apostrophizing “Magdalen” and we catch 
the spirit of the Master in his query, “What becomes of 
these lost women of the cities?” “His Ballad of Roulette” 
is a vivid picture in verse of a scene in a gambling house, 
and, near to this, the Prodigal appears, in arhyme on “The 
Way of the Spendthrift,” at the conclusion of which we 
see the Prodigal, 

Enriched by Death not over mnch, 
While phantom fingers seem to clutch 
At the coppers on his eyes. 

“The Ballad of the Pipe” is a graphic bit of versification 
with the opium demon for its subject. The poet is realistic 
to the highest degree, but he has a sure grip on himself that 
keeps him from any lapse into the merely ugly or the un- 
clean. It is doubtful if any American poet has written a 
finer, more humane, more nobly and righteously wrathful 
the civilization than the 


outburst against maladies of 


poem in this collection, entitled, “Laocoon of the Town,” 


which climaxes in the following verse: 

For Vice, and Hate, and callous Greed 
Here in the city seen, 

For souls that break, for hearts that bleed 
We need Thee, Nazarene! 

From writhing serpents that do make 
Laocoon of the town, 

Deliver us in thy mercy’s sake 
Come down, Lord Christ, come down! 

Such verses as “A Rhyme of the Potters’ Field,” or 
“Revenge,” are of a robust vigor of thought, and lucently 
terse expression. They have the quality of. Kipling, with 
something more, with a kindliness beneath the grimness, in 
the first instance, and, in the second, with a preternatural 
relentlessness in the line: “The 
stanch hound follows the cold trail, mute, while the 
dogs at fault bay on.” A poem entitled, “The Rib,” is 
also Kiplingesque,—using Kipling’s name only as a means to 
convey the idea of a sense of succinct strength and uncom- 
promising truth, older than Kipling, and as old as Percy’s 
“Reliques”—with its concluding line: “A man and a woman 
are all there is in this crude world of ours.” This poet is a 
fierce democrat. He would have no more kings, and he 
sings his sentiments like The 
volume, however, is not all in this tensely strenuous vein. 
There are verses that are written to gentler moods, as inthe 
lines, “A Hundred years,” in which the poet returns to 


earth after the lapse of a century, 


condensation of 


an inspired anarchist. 


And lo! as o’er the streets I passed, 
The frozen moon above me glassed, 
I met a wandering, reckless crew, 
Who gave a roving Shade his due. 
For one an amber rose flung down— 
Oh! myriad- mocking lights of town— 
And though I heard them in a blur 
He spake some lines I sung for her. 
Mr. McGaffey has a true ear for music. Neither rhyme 
nor rhythm ever fails. He does not resort to inversions of 
sentences to produce his rhymes. 
is the directness of his ideas. He does not have to struggle 
to shape them into verse. He indulges in no tricks of 
speech. He is as simple as Longfellow. His vocabulary 
is not large, but his words are always used with a sense of 
exact value and appropriateness. His thoughts are always 
high thoughts. His feelings are always of the noble sort. 
His poetry is the expression of a sympathy for all mankind, 
and of a deep resentment against all formsof wrong. There 
is a plenitude of quotable lines in this little volume, a 
treasury of clearly crystallized thought, many striking word- 
pictures in which there is no defect of glaring color. The 
poet sings fidelity, fortitude, faith in man, help of the 
afflicted, hatred of meanness. His themes are taken from 
the commonplace, but they are glorified by what he puts of 
Reading 


A prime quality of him 


his own gentle nature into the treatment of them. 








over these poems you say at once, “here isa good poet,” and 
then, in view of the sincerity of the not2 they sound, you add 
the tribute, “here also is a good man.” That he is a true 
poet may be known by that he knows it himself, as Horace 
did, as Shakespeare did, and hesitates not to say so, as they 
did, in the concluding poem of this dainty duodecimo in 
limp leather binding, entitled, “A Singer’s Challenge.” 

I mock at death, and jest with Fate, 

And one to me is love or hate; 

Iam a singer, I can wait. 

There is no rift to pierce the gloom 

I bide my days, I seek the doom; 

And yet I know, beyond the tomb, 


The winds of Time will bring my ships 
Around the bars, within the slips, 
And leave my name on all men’s lips. 


My soul to after years belongs, 
An age to come shall right my wrongs, 
And feel the heart-beats in my songs. 


ee et Ut 
“LA DAME A LA CLEF.” 


A STORY WITHIN A STORY. 


room of the Press Club: M. Paul Blouet, better 

known as “Max O’Rell” through his sketches of 
French and English life and character; M. Charles P. 
Lebon, instructor of French, who, by the way, is a litera- 
teur of some little note, and myself. The conversation, 
after various fluctuations, had assumed a story-telling drift. 
M. Blouet had just related an amusing anecdote of his Bos- 
ton sojourn, and we were silently puffing in that agreeable 
languor that arises from a good weed and a good story. 

On drawing his card-case from his pocket M. Lebon 
brought forth a small, bright object that glistened a second 
in the lamplight as it fell to the floor. He stooped for it 
with rather undue haste; with so much haste, in fact, that 
he called our attention to a movement that otherwise would 


: | ‘HERE were three of us one evening in the reading- 


have passed unnoticed. 

“What is it?” inquired M. Blouet. 

Without a word Lebon handed him the object he had 
dropped, but eyed him carefully as it was examined. : 

“A key,” remarked M. Blouet, “a key, and evidently 
of gold,” and he passed it to me. 

1 held in my hand a key of perhaps an inch in length, 
and half as wide. There was nothing particularly remarka- 
ble about it, unless it were the material of which it was 
composed: that appeared to be gold. Suddenly my eye 
caught sight of a date and an inscription upon the ring of 
the key, “/er Juin, 1848. Memento mori!” 

“A curious key,” I suggested, as I returned it to M. 
Lebon; “tell us about it.” 

The one addressed puffed assiduously for a moment or 
two, as he twirled the mysterious key between his forefinger 
and thumb, but he made no reply. 

“Come, come,” said M. Blouet, as he leaned forward 
with interest, “there must be something to tell about a key 
like that. Why not let us have it?” 

“You are right, gentlemen; there is a curious story con- 
cerning this key, and, since’ you desire it, I will tell it to 
you; for truly, gentlemen, without exaggeration, this little 
bit of metal that I hold in my hand, has one of the most 
remarkable of histories.” 

“Tell it? tell it!” we both exclaimed, in a breath. 

Fresh cigarettes were lighted, and, still holding the key 
in his hand as if to bear witness to what he said, M. Lebon 
began his story. 

“It was in 1871, just after the surrender of Paris. The 
second empire had fallen. Monsieur Thiers and his party 
held the government. Evidences of the terrible Commune 
were on every hand, still the city was beginning to look like 
the habitation of a civilized people. One morning Les 
Journal des Debats announced the death, at Versailles, of a 
Russian lady, who, for more than twenty years, had kept all 
the gossips of the Paris salons busy concerning a mystery that 
seemed to surround her. For reasons that I shall presently 
explain she became known as ‘La Dame a la Clef.’ Now 
a nickname in Paris means a great deal more than it does 
When one is nicknamed there one carries that name 
to the grave. The notice in Les Journal des Debats men- 
tioned ‘La Dame a la Clef est morte.’ It did not give her 
own name; that would have signified nothing. The paper 


here. 
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concluded by saying that she died, aged forty-five, in com- 
plete solitude. It seems that her husband, who was much 
older thanshe, had visited her regularly every six months 
during the past ten years and then had disappeared, no one 
knew where. All was mysterious about this ‘Lady of the 
Key.’ One day came to her the news of her husband’s 
death. She survived him but a short time, and it was 
whispered that she had allowed herself to die from hunger. 
That was all the notice of her death had to say about the 
matter; the mystery still remained unexplained, and the 
interest concerning her grew less and less and gradually 
died away altogether.” 

M. Lebon paused to relight his cigarette, which he had 
allowed to go out. After doing this, he settled back in his 
chair, puffed once or twice, but did not seem at all inclined 
to continue the story. 

“Well,” I ejaculated, “goon. That is no story. Why, 
you haven’t even said what the mystery ‘was, or why she 
was called ‘La Dame a la Clef.’ ” 

“Ah, yes,” he replied pensively; “quite right. I had 
forgotten. Gentlemen, I have not said that she was beau- 
tiful, yet such was the case. Her face was one of the 
loveliest that I have ever seen; her figure was perfect, and 


” 

Well?” interrupted M. Blouet, somewhat impatiently. 

“Gentlemen, I will not bore you,” continued M. Lebon, 
smiling; “simply imagine her beautiful in face and form; 
then, gentlemen, around her neck, which was of the pur- 
est mold, was riveted a golden chain, to which was at- 
tached this key. And, gentlemen, from the first of June, 
1848, to the day of her death, the chain never left her 
neck, nor the key the chain.” 

He paused again, and once more seemed disinclined to 
go on. 

“Well,” said M. Blouet, “we have the mystery; now for 
the solving of it.” 

“Gentlemen,” continued M. Lebon, smiling sagely, as 
he tipped off the ashes of his cigarette, “I have told you all 
that anybody but myself knows; is that not enough? You 
now know what all Paris knew; are you not satisfied?” and 
he laughed quietly to himself. 

We smoked for a few moments in silence, both M. 
Blouet and myself surmising that the best way to hear the 
rest of the story was to leave the narrator completely to him- 
self. In a moment the latter began again, speaking rapidly 
and in short sentences. 

“In 1848 her husband owned a country house near Passy. 
She was then young and gay; no chain or key adorned her 
neck then. One day she was surprised by her lord, shut- 
ting somebody in the wardrobe. A servant had betrayed 
her. The Muscovite Othello turned the key twice in the 
wardrobe, took it out, then told his wife to follow him. A 
traveling brizska stood a few paces from the villa. More 
dead than alive, the unhappy woman obeyed. When the 
husband had placed her in the carriage he gave an order in 
a low voice to the coachman. ‘Keep this key,’ he said to 
his wife; ‘I have forgotten something and will return,’ then 
went back to the house. He returned, according to his 
promise, but, as the carriage descended the hill, the poor 
woman saw flames issuing from the windows of the villa. 
She fainted. Three days she remained unconscious. On 
regaining her senses she perceived that a gold chain was 
riveted around her neck, to which was attached a golden 
key, the exact counterpart of the original, bearing an in- 
scription. She wished to kill herself, but her husband 
pointed to the inscription and added that if she would save 
her family from dishonor she must ever observe it. She 
was therefore condemned to live. Her strange necklace 
excited much curiosity in Paris. At last her tyrant allowed 
her to retire to a quiet retreat on the express stipulation that 
she would not attempt to destroy herself during his lifetime. 
His death released her from this condition.” 


ad 


Some three weeks later I was calling on my friend 
Lebon, who wished to show me some old manuscripts that 
he had been collecting. He produced a large box of rose- 
wood, which he casually remarked contained his family 
papers. To my astonishment he drew from his pocket the 
mysterious key and inserted it in the lock, which yielded 
readily to his pressure, and the lid flew back. 

“Why!” I exclaimed, in wonder, “that is the key.” 

“The key?” he interrogated. Then he laughed long and 
loud. “And you swallowed all that,” he said, when he 


could control his merriment. 
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“Certainly,” I replied grimly. 

“By the way, though, it wouldn’t make a bad story, 
would it? I think I will work it up, elaborate it a little, you 
know.” 

I left the house feeling deeply mortified to think I had 
been so effectually “sold.” A desire for revenge took pos- 
session of me, and I determined to steal a march on him. I 
have done so. 

Walter Littlefleld, in the January Criterion. 
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On which, nigh endlessly, the shod stream flows; 
Cold is your eye, yet in your speech oft glows 
A courtesy that nearly for the chill atones; 
Heedless the crowd sweeps by the man who moans, 
Careless of those who fail, or swerve; yet grows 
Sad in an hour for cities wrecked, and blows 
Trumpets for heroes, or o’er heroes’ bones. 
Days are your lot that make men long to die— 
So dank with fog and chill from driven sea, 
Fair faces darken and their kisses cloy; 
But, when the sky is clear, and low waves lie 
As cups of opal filled with sun, to me 


Your streets are jasper and to live is joy! 
Jon E, Gorse, 


Ron ti your feet and smooth your paving stones 


New York, January 8. 1901. 
ee 


HOW THE TARIFF WORKS. 





THE WAY THE CONSUMER IS PROTECTED. 





HE best concrete exposition of the manner in which 
the protective tariff protects the American con- 
sumer of imported goods is given in the Public of 
Chicago, issue of January 12th. The typical 

transaction is as appears below. 

The house of C. N. D. Robbins Co., of Columbus, O., 
bought a consignment of cloth from a Glasgow firm through 
a New York commission house. The bill rendered to the 
Robbins company by the commission house was $233.00— 
seven per cent. off for cash. Deducting $16.31 (seven per 
cent. of the face of the bill,) the Robbins company paid a 
balance of $216.69. Of that amount $64.52 was sent to the 
Glasgow house in a London draft, that being the foreign 
cost of the goods. The remainder, $152.17, was the 
expense of getting them to Columbus. This expense con- 
sisted of $23.48, less discount for cash, in commission to 
the New York house; $12.00 freight from Glasgow to 
Columbus; and $133 for tariff duties. What profit the 
Robbins company realized upon selling the goods to retail- 
ers we do not know, but assuming it to have been 25 per 
cent., and that the retailer disposed of them at like profit to 
the consumers, the matter would stand like this: 





Cost of goods in Glasgow..........-..-- .. $64 52 
FRVEIGIE.. cs cccccccccencescenssen ocsnccsrecrossecccesessressescaceeses Le OO 
ee casa ai cla oiudsdenssbasibnontace ocpentpease séucas 23 48 
PaGttl GUEEOG.....-nccrscencnsccne-er -cnntee bicvecisvacs SO 
, $233 00 

Less discount for Cash..............0.-sse:002 eoeeeeee 16 31 
Cost to Robbins Co ........ oe .....$216 69 
Robbins Co.’s profit at 25 per cent 5417 
Cost to American retailer........ .. ....... ..------ $270 86 
Retailers’ profit at 25 per cent. -......--..-...0... ee 67 71 
$338 57 


Cost to American consumer 


So those Scotch goods, which brought the Glasgow 
manufacturer only $64.52, cost the American consumers 
about $338.57. 

Some of the extra expense to consumers consisted of 
freightage, commissions, and profits, inclusive of labor; but 
the bulk of it was neither more nor less_ than 
tariff duties plus profits on tariff duties. 


Poa ae OT ... $133 00 


Tariff duties .........----- 


Importer’s profit on same at 25 per cent 33 25 
Paid by retailers on account of tariff duties $166 25 
Retailer’s profit on same at 25 per cent 41 56 
Paid by consumers on account of tariff duties . $207 81 
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Deducting the tariff duties, then, from the cost to consum- 
ers, as shown above, namely— 





Cost to American consumers with tariff duties..$338 57 

Less tariff duties and profits on same................. 207 81 

Cost to American consumers without tariff 
COG oo osscinsscvnestatine eaieden orseccceeia: ce 


we find that, but for the tariff, American consumers, instead 
of paying $338,57 for those goods would have got them for 
$130.76—only $66.24 instead of $274.05, more than they 
were bought for in Glasgow. 

ee 


PUBLIC WELFARE FIZZLE. 





SPLIT OPEN AND ITS THUNDER STOLEN. 





Even sworn secrecy cannot hide it. The Commis- 
sion will meet this, (Thursday) evening, and the 
meeting will reveal that the Commission is “split wide open.” 
The Commission has been hopelessly boggled by the 
fat-headedness of those who, instead of coming out squarely 
and for a definite scheme of municipal reform have tried to 
split hairs and refine things so that some corporations will 
not be hurt, so that Democrats will not think the Commis- 
sion aims at them, and that Republicans will not think 
likewise. The first set of amendments suggested to 
charter and constitution was unsatisfactory. A new set of 
recommendations is being prepared and when the meeting 
takes place Thursday night, there may bea minority report. 
The split is on the merit system—because the fat-heads 
do not want to offend the party organizations on which the 
lumpy-jawed newspapers depend for circulation—and on the 
franchise tax, because the said newspapers do not want to 
offend the big franchise holders. The Public Welfare Com- 
mission stands convicted of incompetence and cowardice. 
The introduction of a charter amendment measure, in 
the Council, last Tuesday, cuts the heart out of the Public 
Welfare movement—it never has had anything that would 
pass fora head. The amendments, prepared, as most 
people suspect, in Mr. Filley’s Good Government Club, are 
the real thing. They go right for the center of the city’s 
difficulty, strike directly at the tax-dodgers and franchise- 
mongers. These amendments are thrown out squarely 
before the people, that the people may see what is in them. 
Was there ever, anywhere, anything quite so ridiculous 
as the Public Welfare Commission, organized ostensibly to 
rectify conditions that favor the evils of machine govern- 
ment, actually formulating a scheme, and openly intimating 
as its chief merit that it contains nothing the machine 
politicians would object to? The Public Welfare Com- 
mission’s idea of reform is to leave things as they are, 
leave the same old machines in power, keep the same old 
quasi-public corporations in control of the machines, and 
run the city for the concerns that can afford to “do 
business” with the newspapers. 

The Good Government scheme of Charter Amend- 
ments, provides for the merit system of appointment to 
public office; makes the speaker of the House of Delegates 
an officer elected at large; provides for municipal owner- 
ship of public utilities; provides for the suppression of 
indecent shows and objectionable businesses; allows the 
Assembly by four-fifths vote to grant aid in a public 
calamity; makes the Mayor make his appointments ninety 
days after election; adds the Building Commissioner and 
Lighting Superintendent to the Board of Public Improve- 
ments and drops the Harbor and Wharf Commissioner 
from that body; gives the Council power to elect suc- 
cessors to appointive officers removed by the Mayor; 
gives 10 days for approval of the Mayor’s appointments by 
Council; provides for pay of acting Mayor; gives any officer 
power to remove at pleasure any person appointed by him 
or his predecessor; creates a Board of Pardons and Remits 
that shall keep record of its action; makes special tax-bills 
payable in instalments; transfers of special tax-bills to be 
registered and endorsed on the bills; franchises to be let 
to highest bidder; authorizes ordinances permitting alter- 
native proposals in certain cases of public work, etc., etc. 

These amendments, couched in plain language, reach 
every evil in local city government that is reachable. They 
are plain and mean business. They completely eviscerate 
the Public Welfare Secrecy Fake. The Commission should 
adjourn sine die. It’s dead, 


P Even Welfare Commissioners are in trouble. 
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“SAG HARBOR.” 


In the name of Zola, Realism! Here’s a 


play without a single maculation of muck, 
and it’s as realistic as reality, yet it’s shot 
through with that peculiar light never on land 
or sea, that strangely transmuting something 
which is the heart and soul of poetry and 
romance. Ina fashion “Sag Harbor” is as 
idyllic as “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” and 
in another sense it’s as much of a symbolic 
drama as “The Sunken Bell,” and in still 
another fashion it is as realistic, or veritistic, 
as Verga’s “House By the Medlar Tree.” 
Truth is that man can only write what is in 
himself, and is, therefore, realist; that he 
cannot, when he writes, resist the tempta- 
tion to readjust things to his own purposes, 
and is, therefore, idyllist. And as for sym- 
bolism, why Life itself, we strongly suspect, 
is a symbol of something ineffable that 
hovers just beyond the reach of love and 
hope and imagination and science and yea, 
even of faith. 

“Sag Harbor” is not a play atall. It is 
simply an episode, and not concentratedly 
episodic at that. The central fact of the 
work, the thing which interests, is too much 
in the back-ground. There is too much 
realism or veritism or literary and drama- 
turgic photography for the amount of real 
drama, for the presentation of the play of 
passions. 

The ordinary, simple life of Sag Harbor 
is shown with an attention to vraisemblance 
that achieves its highest triumph in the close- 
ness to which it approaches the point at 
which it might become abore. The loquacity 
of almost everybody is entirely too much to 
the life. The heart-life and soul-life of the 
chief characters in the drama are drowned 
out by the flood of detail, all in quiet tone. 

Of a truth Capt. Dan Marble is very natural, 
but let us not too much praise it—as art. 
Those who know Mr. James A. Herne say 
that Capt. Dan Marble is Mr. Herne. Which 
is all good enough, but it must be remem- 
bered that Capt. Marble’s being Mr. Herne 
is quite a different thing from Mr. Herne 
being, for the time of the performance, 
Capt. Dan Marble. In the latter instance it 
would be a case of art. In the former, why 
it’s nothing more than you would get if you 
went to hear Mr. Herne make a Single Tax 
speech, as he does, occasionally. Manifestly, 
therefore, it is no part of the critical func- 
tion to criticize Mr. Herne for being him- 
self, or to point out where he might improve 
on hirnself, and, indeed, one would not have 
him otherwise. Mr. Herne is delightful,— 
humorous, dryly wise, simple, sincere, ten- 
der,—with a sort of gentle uncouthness that 
cannot conceal an intellectual polish and the 
culture that blends the best 
quality of heart and brain. Mr. Herne is 
irresistibly a gentleman. Mr. Denman 
Thompson is an actor simulating the un- 
couthly gentle qualities. And by the wide 
abysm of such distinction and difference, 
“Sag Harbor” is a finer thing than the once 
popular or still popular “Old Homestead.” 

Mr. Herne was more the artist in the 
writing of the play than he is in the acting 
of the part he assigned to himself. There’s 
a world of craft, in its sense of workmanship 
and in its almost synonymous sense of cun- 
ning, in the way in which he brings the 
drama intothescene. The quiet atmosphere 
is slowly stirred and charged with the sugges- 
Quaintness has play 
The scenes are ex- 


traces of true 


tion of coming tragedy. 
for the opening scenes. 
actly such as amuse the summer visitor to 
the real Sag Harbor. Freeman Whitmarsh, 
William Turner, Elizabeth Ann Turner, Frances 
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Towd, Mrs. John Russell, wander upon the 
scene and circle and manceuvre about Capt. 


Dan Marble, displaying their whimsicalities | 
and quiddities, and throwing Capt. Dan into | 


high relief. For all its fidelity to the actual, 
these scenes demonstrate that Mr. Herne 
could not get away from the fact that he is 
an actor. He deliberately arranges the 
values in the landscape, so to speak. He 
selects the point from which he wishes to 
photograph certain effects. But always, 
actoresquely, he is the center of the stage. 
Always, defiant of his own determination to 
be a realist, he is balancing things and 
systematically alternating them. Here 
laugh; next, a little pathos. Now we have 
a love scene in tense earnestness. It is 
soon followed by one savoring of the comic. 
And a great deal of it is not particularly 
pertinent to the tragi-comedy of three, Ben 
Turner, Frank Turner and Martha Reese—or 
to anything else in the heavens above, the 
earth beneath, or the waters under the 
earth. Of course, there are lots of people 
bumping up against all of us, in daily life, 
who are there,*even if they haven’t a hand 
in the muddling of our affairs into tragedy 
or farce. That is Mr. Herne’s defense. 
It’s good as far as it goes. And the actors 
who appear in the harmless unnecessary 
parts are so superlatively good that one 
should be particular to emphasize the point 
that they are so good in their roles, they 
should be somewhere else, where they would 
Here they shine and go out, 
without doing anything effective in the 
drama, however they may delect the 
audience with their cleverness. William 
Turner and Mrs. John Russell have nothing 
to do with the complication that causes the 
play to be written, but Frank Monroe and 
Mrs. Sol Smith are an abounding joy in 
their perfect assumption of characters too 
true to be so pitifully unimportant as factors 
of the problem Mr. Herne sets out to solve. 

The one problem that be 
solved by any human the 
problem of two men loving same 
woman, a problem that has its other facet in 
the complication of two women loving the 
same man. Not even Mr. Herne’s Single 
Tax panacea can cure that malady of con- 
ditions. Martha Reese, orphan, loves 
Frank Turner, younger brother of her guar- 
dian, Ben Turner. The latter loves her, is 
led to believe, by bungling misinterpretation 
that she loves him. He proposes just as 
tell him of her 
for and her desire to marry Frank. 
She suppresses the feeling for the 
younger man, through gratitude, and marries 
Ben. Frank leaves, returns, renews his suit 
with impetuous ardor, and Ben finds them in a 
scene in which they are indulging in mutual 
reproaches. There is a vivid scene between 
the two brothers, and then—the solution. 
The solution is absolutely by main strength 
Martha loved Ben all the 
time, loved him best and only, but she 
didn’t know it. Frank forthwith, in less 
than five minutes, is wrapped up in another 
girl—a ridiculous flop from the immediately 
preceding intensity of his feeling for Martha 
and against Ben and Fate. There’s not a 
shred of psychological explanation of the 
resolution of Martha’s mind and heart-diffi- 
culties. Capt. Dan Martie tells a long alle- 
gory, tells it delightfully, but it doesn’t fit 
Mr. Herne simply 
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the case to a nicety. 
marched the hill and 
valiantly down again. True 
psychologers in life at Sag Harbor, but then 
there are hearts there and the heart of the 
girl should explain the complication in some 
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way that would soothe the wrung hearts of 
her lovers. Itstrikes one that the meticulous 
naturalism of quaintness in which the little 
tragedy is set, the inevitable sureness of 
interpretation of the group of minor char- 
acters, in the exploitation of their harmless 
foibles, only makes the more grievous the 
“lame and impotent conclusion” to which the 
conflict of passions between the brothers 
and the girl is brought. Mr. Herne is su- 
perb, as a veritistic playwright, in the grasp 
of the superficies of minor character, but, 
begging his pardon, he does not grasp sure- 
ly the great, everlasting things that make for 
strong type and infinitely various human 
colorfulness. His hero is conventionally 
conceived and overshadowed, in the long run, 
by Mr. Herne himself. His Frank Turner 
is an unfinished picture,—say rather a pic- 
ture that was begun with one end in view, 
but was changed to something else, through 
which, all muggy and fuddled, still shows 
sumething of the original intent. Frank 
Turneris almost a villain. He almost con- 
templates murdering hisbrother. He hates, 
but his hate evaporates, so far as the play 
shows, causelessly, and behold, we 
have him suddenly “transmogrified” from 
approximate villain to a blithesome 
boy. Ina few minutes the eating canker of 
years is forgotten. And the great realist, 
Mr. Herne, in order to cover up the absurdity 
of the affair,dresses it up with incidentals of 
direct ad captandum conyentionality, to reach 
the hearts of the groundlings—a jealous 
country gawk in imitation fashionable gar- 
ments, an old lady whose deceased husband 
had had all the things happen to him that 
ever happened to anybody, a quaintly 
faineant “reuben,” who reads the trivialties of 
a little newspaper in superb imitation of the 
oracle at a country store, a “lovely,” “cute” 
baby that coos and goo-goos, and “g-r-r-rs,” 
as it is passed from hand to hand, a sewing 
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scene in preparation for a baby that is, as 
you listen, sliding down the rainbow into 
Capt. Marble’s home, a supper scene of much 
sprightliness and real celery, and then—the 
heroine, with the hero at her side, at the 
piano, playing and singing a hymn of weary 
mournfulness and trust. What a wonderful 
artistry on mere “leather and prunella!” 
What a deft exaltation of the trivial! What 
Art, inthe opinion of those who set far above 
Mona Lisa, in painting, one of those pictures 
on wood that make you mistake the painted 
objects for the genuine articles, 

Mr. Herne gives us “life” at Sag Harbor 

all the life that there is to the mere 
physical eye. But the life of life, the play 
of the passions, the things of existence, 
inner things, the things that make life worth 
a damn or worth a benediction, are handled 
as fumblingly as a blacksmith might handle 
the delicate mechanism of a Jorgensen 
watch, or as Tom Sharkey might play with 
a butterfly. The play does ‘nothing. with 
these mighty, subtle things. Mr. Herne 
stands off and impresses you in “asides” 
that here is the play of great forces. You 
look for the signs. They are not there. 
Martha's anguish is a bleached-out sort of 
thing. Ben's manly simplicity is somewhat 
wooden and his brother’s strength of feeling 
for Martha and against Ben is mostly a matter 
of clenched hands, tremulous voice and 
“business.” It is not meant that the actors 
in the parts specified are not good. They 
are as good as they can be. They seem to 
realize all there is tothe roles under the 
circumstances. They could do things that 
would lift the parts into a prominence justi- 
fied by the motives the parts embody, but 
they must not. Mr. Herne is a monomaniac 
on the soft pedal. They seem to be keeping 
themselves under restraint, as if they feared 
they might be fined if they broke out and 
eclipsed Mr. Herne. Martha is winsomely 
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mild and of equable soul, though but for the 
imminent bogie of the master craftsman’s 
quietism, the opportunity would be one; 
in the third act to disclose a woman rising 
to the summit of womanliness in resentment 
of a smirching love. 

But we must be thankful, as well as criti- 
cal. Capt. Dan’! Marble is great. The lines 
he has are full of quaint beauty. As he 
moves along you think of the writings of 
Ik Marvel, of dear old FPegotty, or Cap'n 
Cuttle. In the love-making scene, over the 
champagne; in the instant of discovery of 
the mistake as to the portrait in the locket; 
in the reception of the secret of his first 
fatherhood; in the telling of the long alle- 
gory, the truth to nature is fairly startling. 
And you feel that Mr. Herne had done well 
if he had confined himself to monologue, 
instead of bending a troupe of excellent 
mummers to his artistic will in presenting a 
drama in which ninety-eight per cent. of the 
situations vanish into the void after having 
contributed nothing to the fundamental motif 
of the production. 

As I have said, every possibility in the 
play, limited by the necessities of the James 
A. Herne conception of the purposes of 
drama, is brought out. None of the actors 
could be better, without utterly dislocating 
and compoundly fracturing the author’s con- 
cept. Julie A. Herne’s Martha is sweet and 
gentle and simple and calm. Marion Abbott 
is a very clever woman in her realization of 
an old maid, holding the role in a happy 
medium between burlesque and characterless 
primness. Mollie Revel’s few minutes as 
Frances Towd were full of ticklement to the 
audience. Chrystal Herne had a curious 
part that wasn’t anything particular except a 
cross between an ingenue and a love-lorn 
lass, but she handled it so it stood out well 
and made you forget its inconsequentiality 
in the scheme of the play. Even Edyth 
Skerrett’s role of Susan Murphy, servant girl, 
without, as I remember, even one line, had a 
distinct note. Her trimness, neatness and 
gracefulness were personal and yet they im- 
plied strongly a definite sense of being 
deliberately adjusted to the picture as a 
whole. Mr. Forrest Robinson, as Ben Turner, 
is a fine manly figure, having himself in ex- 
cellent control, and never allowing the 
dramatic possibilities of the part, as they 
would be recognized by other playwrights, 
to tempt him beyond the restrictions involved 
in the Herne cult of the drama. Mr. J. 
Wooster Dean, as Frank Turner, the almost 
villain, was most effective in the more emo- 
tional incidents and it is not his defect, but the 
playwright’s fault, that the villain vein 
“pinches out,” as miners say, and leaves him 
in incongruously silly dalliance, slap-bang 
after the blighted life act. Mr. W. T. Hodge, 
as Freeman Whitmarsh, is a revelation ina 
dryly droll character part. His treatment 
of the character is indicative of the very 
deepest insight into character and there was 
not one note of over-acting or of under-acting, 
in a whole evening of his work. He fairly 
challenges the genius of Mr. Herne. And 
now, if I’ve forgotten anyone in the pro- 
gramme they are hereby included in the 
assertion that Mr. Herne’s is indeed a most 
excellent company. 

Go and see “Sag Harbor.” Don’t mind 
criticism, till you come away. You’ll en- 
joy its cleanliness, its gracefuland gracious 
calm, its groupings of loveable and amusing 
types, its romance, that is none the less a 
romance for being allowed to dilute itself 
into a plaintive hymn with “a dying all,” its 
delicious homelikeness, its general and grate- 
ful recognition of the Good inthe World. 


This thing you will find worthy above all 
things else in the play: that it is conceived, 
with whatever sin against Art, in pureness 
of heart and sincerity of soul; that it is 
sweet with the sweetness of simple lives. 
“Not all the birds that singen on the way 
from here to Babylon” make finer music 
than is found in the harmony of life as Mr. 
Herne would picture it upon the stage and 
make it on the streets and in the fields and 
in the hearts of rugged men who go down to 


the sea in ships. W. M. R. 
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An engagement just announced is that of 
Miss Sallie Cunningham,of Lindell Boulevard,to 
Mr. George Monahan. The wedding will take 
place this week, and after a short bridal tour the 
young couple will go to housekeeping, 

The marriage of Miss Maude Gunnison and Mr. 
Albert Henry Engle, took place on Wednesday 
evening, at the home of the parents of the bride, 
Mr. and Mrs. George William Gunnison, of 4418 
West Morgan street. A large reception followed 
the ceremony. 

Mr. and Mrs, James Campbell Doneghy, of 
West Belle Place, have sent out invitations for 
the marriage of their daughter, Miss Anna 
Doneghy, to Mr. William Lusk Boone of Kansas 
City, Mo, The ceremony will take place on 
Wednesday evening, Jan. 23d, at Christ Church 
Cathedral, at half past eight o’clock. Mrs. Dan- 
iel Boone of Kansas City, the groom’s mother, 
will come on to be present at the wedding, as 
will also several out-of-town guests. 

One of the most brilliant events of the season 
was the ball given at the St. Louis Club,on Mon- 
day evening,by Mr. and Mrs. John Fowler of No. 
47 Vandeventer Place. The function was in 
honor of Misses Edith Collins and Emma Whit- 
taker, debutantes this season. The ball room 
and reception rooms of the club house were 
thrown open to the guests and beautifully decor- 
ated. The guests present were about thirty 
young married couples, and a small number of 
young girls and men. Among the young mar- 
ried people present were Messrs. and Mesdames 
Dan Catlin,John D, Davis,Campbell Smith, W. A. 
Shoemaker,Edward Mallinkrodt,John L.Maurin, 
Howard Elliot, Thomas M’Kittrick, Claude Kil- 
patrick, Mitchell Scott, Norris B. Gregg, Misses 
Mary M’Kittrick, Valle Ewing, Emily Catlin,Eliz- 
abeth Donaldson, Susan Thompson, Minnie 
Scott; Messrs. Walter McKittrick, D. R. Fran- 
ces, Jr., Edward Mallinkrodt, Howard Benoist, 
Thomas McKittrick and Will Finlay. 

Although not as large an affair as was first 
planned, the marriage of Miss Odille Fusz and 
Mr. Thomas Hudson Thatcher was one of the 
leading events of Wednesday. Owing to the 
recent death of acousin, only the immediate 
members of the two families were present at the 
ceremony, which took place at half-past ten 
o’clock, at the new Cathedral chapel. The 
bride was attended by her sister, the Countess 
de Penaloza as “la Dame d’Honneur,”’ and 
Messrs. Violet Thatcher and May Haydel as 
bridemaids. Mr. Thatcher was attended by 
Mr. George Loker, who performed the duties of 
best man, and Messrs. Eugene Fusz and George 
Desloge,who were the groomsmen. The bride is 
the daughter of Mrs.Fusz Hereford,of M’Pherson 
avenue. After the ceremony a bridal breakfast 
was Served, and Mr. and Mrs. Thatcher departed 
ona bridal tour. Only the immediate families 
were present at the breakfast, and the informal 
reception which followed. 

Mrs. Sam Plant, of 4406 Washington Boulevard, 
gave a handsome reception on Wednesday after- 
noon in honor of Mrs. Auguste Ewing, Jr. The 
house was decorated for the occasion with 
masses of roses and narcissus, whose perfume 
was diffused through the rooms. adding to the 
pleasure of the afternoon. Mrs. Plant and Mrs. 





Ewing received, assisted by Miss Kelley, of | 


Minneapolis. Mrs. Plant was gowned in 
white broadcloth, with a bodice of rich lace 
over white silk. Mrs. Ewing wore pale green 
silk with a profusion of cream lace. The tea 
was poured by Misses Ellen and Marie 
Walsh, while the ice was served by Mrs. W. C. 
Eoff, and the Misses Eoff and Mrs. lL. H. Ander- 
son, A number of ladies without hats were 
Mesdames Monroe Horton, Harry M’Cormick, 
H. C, January, Clarkson Carpenter. Among the 
guests who were present between the hours 
of four and six were Mesdames Julius 
Walsh, Robert Carr, Charles Mulliken, Hunt 
Turner, Duncan Joy, James Drummond, Harri- 
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Clarkson Carpenter, Charles Farris, Warren 
Clark, Montgomery Flagg, Charles D. McLure; 
Misses Kate Johnson, Barbara Blackman, 
Isabelle January, Sa Lees Kennard, Mary Ken- 
nard, Estelle Nast, Sadie Pierce, Lily Bell Pierce, 
Josephine Walsh, Sallie Walsh, Marie Walsh, 
Lenore Scullin, Louise Espenchied, Mary Euston, 
Susan Leigh Slattery, Edna Gamble, Fannie 
Carr, Nettie Green, Genevieve Green, Lucy 
Hutchinson, Maude Gamble and Genevieve | 
Knapp. 

One of the handsomest functions of the week 
was the dejeunera la fourchette given on Tues- 
day, from one to three o’clock, by Mrs. Sidney 
Smith Blackwell, of 4202 Lindell Boulevard, in 
honor of Miss Lenore Scullin, who is to be one of 
the spring brides. The entertainment was 
much enjoyed, as the arrangements were not 
only unique, but carried out with lavish hospi- 
tality. Mrs. Blackwell and Miss Scullin re- 
ceived, assisted by Mrs. John Scullin, Mrs. 
Valle Reyburn, and Misses Marie and Sallie 
Walsh and Nan Woodward. Mrs. Blackwell 
wore an imported toilette of black crepe de 
chine, made over a slip of white silk. The skirt 
was finished at the top with a deep yoke of tiny 
hand tucks, and at the bottom with medallions 
of thread lace, let in and allowing the white silk | 
to gleam throughits meshes. The bodice was | 
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entirely of the fine hand tucks, and had a full 
gilet of white chiffon which extended upina 
yoke effect, and was trimmed with the thread | 
lace,and a slight touch of gold. Mrs. Scullin | 
wore a gown of black velvet, ornamented with a 
garniture of superd Venetian point lace. Mrs. 
Reyburn wore pink silk of a delicate rose hue, 
trimmed with a quantity of Venetian point lace. 
Miss Scullin’s toilette was an imported creation 
of pale French grey nun’s veiling, made in the 
latest French mode. The bodice was entirely of 
fine hand tucks, with a full vest of white chiffon, 
from which were turned back revers of black 
velvet overlaid with heavy cream lace. Miss 
Sallie Walsh wore a gown of white taffeta silk, 
trimmed with tucks and lace. Miss Marie 
Walsh was gownedin pale grey nun’s veiling 
with a garniture of heavy lace. The rooms 
throughout the house, both up stairs and down, 
were decorated with quantities of flowers. 
Among the ladies present during the afternoon, 
were Mesdames Amadee Reyburn, Paul Bake- 
well, J. L. D. Morrison, Julius Walsh, Shreve 
Carter, Duthiel Cabanne, Henry Bond, Lil 
M’Nair, Anita O’Fallon, Charles Clark, Dickson 
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dard, Douglas Robert, Lindell Gordon, George 
Von Schrader, Charles Clark, Perry Francis, 
Harrison Drummond, Virginia Kaiser, Douglas 
Robert, P. G. Robert, George H. Shields, George 
Madill, Mary Branch, Mary Polk Winn, Western 
Bascome; Misses Ethel Goddard, Bertha Semple, 
Elizabeth Semple, Ella Daughaday, Nan Wood- 
ward, Bessie Drew, Josephine Cobb, Sidney 
Boyd, Alby Watson, Agnes Delafield, Elizabeth 
Delafield, Florence Overall, Ellen Humphreys 
Walsh, Estelle Dickson. 

Mrs. F. G. Ziebig and Mrs. Wilson Hunt gave 
a handsome reception on Monday afternoon at 
the residence of Mrs. X. Ziebig, at 4611 Mary- 
land avenue. ‘The floral decorations were very 
fine, Mrs, Ziebig and Mrs. Hunt were assisted 
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in receiving by Mesdames James Hunt Lucas, 
Charles Hunt Powell and Miss Helen Barrett. 


! Mrs. Ziebig was gowned in an all black toilette 


which was made in the latest mode and con_ 
structed of taffeta silk, veiled with Brussels net. 
The skirt was slightly long, and ornamented 
with plisses of the net trimmed with rows of 
narrow baby velvet ribbon. The bodice was 
high and also trimmed with black velvet and 
cascaded Duchesse lace.» Mrs. Hunt wore a 
dainty toilette of Turquoise blue lumina silk. 
made with the skirt en demi traine, and the 
bodice high. The corsage was trimmed with a 
full vest front ornamented with gold embroidery 
and a deep collar of rich Russian lace. ‘The 
young ladies serving were Misses Susan Leigh 
Slattery and Quita Bakewell, who dispensed 
frappe, Miss Lena. Boisliniere and Mrs. Scott 
Battle, who served punch, and two young debu- 
tantes, Misses Francine [Lucas and Bertha 
Chouteau Turner, who poured chocoiate. The 
ladies without hats were Mesdames Laurie Day, 
Oscar Reid and Albert Page. Among the ladies 
present during the afternoon were Mesdames 
George Goddard, J. V. S. Barrett, Charles Gore, 
Amadee V. Reyburn, Eugene Benoist, Theodore 
Benoist, A. Z. LaMotte, F. B. Aglar, W.B. Edgar, 
R. B. Whittemore, Bakewell, H. Cornet, A. B. 
Goodbar, D. D. Walker, Jr., Betty Kaiser, Vol- 
ney Turner, Andre Scanlan, Charles Faris, Ham- 
ilton Farish, Jules Desloge. Louise Berthold 
Sanford, W. Hill, Charless Cabanne, Ellsworth 
Smith, Misses Clara Bain, Lizzie Glenn, Hattie 
Glenn, Ethel Goddard, Sue Johnston of Knox- 
ville, Tenn., Elise Jervis, florence York, Mary 
Slattery, Kate Scudder, Mary Scudder, Lucy 


| Hutchinson and Virginia Sanford. 
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After the theater, before the matinee 
or when down town shopping, the 


Ladies’ Restaurant 
or tue St. Nicholas Hotel 


has been found to commend itself to 
ladies for the quiet elegance of its 
appointments, its superior cuisine 
and service and refined patronage. 
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EDUARD E. KAUFER, 
The Miniaturist, 


Has Removed to the Hotel Beers, 
Ground Floor. 
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THE LADIES’ SIN. 
It was a lovely lady, 
With manners of the best 
She was finely educated, 
She was exquisitely dressed 
With a topic philanthropic, 
She arose to fill her place 
On the programme which was builded 
For to elevate the race. 
She arose with highest purpose, 
Her noble best to do— 
There were seven other ladies 
Upon the programme, too. 


‘The lady read her papet 

Till her hearers wore a frown- 
The chairman was a lady— 

She would not ring her down; 
And when the chairman hinted 

That her limit long was o’er, 
The lady with the paper 

Asked for just one minute more! 
The hearers all were ladies 

What could the hearers do? 
‘There were seven other ladies 

Upon the programme, too. 
And those seven other ladies 

Had to summon grace sublime, 
To smile and wait in silent state, 

While the speaker stole their time 


Kight papers in a two hours’ space 
Gives each a clear amount; 
Could not the lady read the score 
Of those who also claimed the floor? 
Could not the lady count? 
Did she imagine that her theme 
Was the only subject there, 
Or that her treatment was the best 
And no one wished to hear the rest? 
Was it that she forgot their feeling 
Who had to lose what she was stealing, 
Or that she did not care? 


‘To think one’s own all adequate 
Is ignorance indeed; 
‘To push yourself while others wait 
Is rudeness beyond meed; 
To take what other people own 
Is stealing pure and plain— 
And when our ladies calmly rise 
And do this thing with open eyes, 
What qualities remain? 
Charlotte Perkins Stetson, im 


Ioman. 
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BOOKS FOR ITS EMPLOYES. 

The Wells-Fargo Express Company has 
given its 10,000 employes all over the 
United States a very acceptable New Year’s 
present. It takes the form of the establish- 
ment of reference libraries at all the termi- 
nal points of the company. 

The cities in which the libraries will be 
opened are Newark,‘N. J., Rochester, Buf- 
falo, Elmira and Salamanca, N. Y.; Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati and Marion, O,; Minneap- 
olis and St. Paul, Minn.; Des Moines, Ia.; 
Omaka, Neb.; Memphis, Tenn.; New Or- 
leans, La.; Paris, Houston, Galveston, San 
Antonio and Fort Worth, Tex.; Albuquerque, 
N. M.; La Junta and Denver, Col.; Ogden, 
Utah; Reno, Nev.; Portland, Ore.; Sacra- 
mento and Los Angeles, Cal.; Phoenix, 
Ariz., and Monterey and Vera Cruz, 
Mexico. 

The instructions for the establishments of 
the libraries are in the form of a circular, 
signed by John J. Valentine, president, and 
addressed to the employes of Wells, Fargo 
& Co. It sets forth the fact that the 
efficiency of employes is greatly increased 
by education and states that it is the inten- 
tion of the company to give to its employes 
facilities for the acquirement of education 
which they might perhaps not be able to ob- 
tain otherwise. 

“It is unfortunate that the company has 
no building of its own in Kansas City,” said 


FAUST & SONS, 
Restaurant Co.) Operate 


Oyster and 





O. J. Peterson, local agent. “If there was 
space inthe depot office or in the uptown 
office, we would utilize that. But, as it is, we 
are almost cramped at present, in these 
quarters, and so we have decided for the 
present to use a room in the Lyceum build- 
ing. There will be a man in charge and all 
employes of the company will be at liberty 
to spend any of their spare time in the 
library. The idea is right along the line of 
President Valentine’s policy of raising the 
standard of intelligence and efficiency of the 
employes of the company.” 
ee Ft 
TOURS TO 
MEXICO. 


THOMPSON’S OLD 


An elegant special Pullman train leaves 
St. Louis via the Iron Mountain Route, 
Wednesday, February 27th, train consisting 
of six cars; composite car, dining car, com- 
partment sleeping cars, drawing-room car, 
and library and observation car. Thirty- 
four hundred miles of travel in Mexico, and 
on into Tropical Mexico. Six full days in 
Mexico, at finest hotel. All large cities of 
Mexico visited. The most complete tour, 
and the finest Pullman train ever sent to 
Old Mexico. Address inquiries at once to 
R. G. Thompson, P. & T. A., Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, or to H. C. Townsend, G. P. & T. 
A., St. Louis. 

es 
AARON BURR’S MAGNETISM. 


“From the time the beautiful and brilliant 
Madame Jumel had been a young girl, and 
when Aaron Burr was only a Captain in the 
American army, she had been more than 
once under the spell of his strange fascina- 
tion,” writes William Perrine, in the 
January Ladies’ Home Journal. “Burr had 
introduced her to the celebrated Margaret 
Moncrieff, had desperately flirted with her, 
and had implanted within her an admiration 
which was still alive when he was an aged 
social exile. She had written of him in 
earlier days that he appeared to her to be 
‘the perfection of manhood,’ that his figure 
and form had been fashioned in the mould 
of the graces, and that he was as familiar 
with the drawing-room as with the camp. 
‘In a word,’ she said, ‘he was a combined 
model of Mars and Apollo. His eye was of 
the deepest black and sparkled with an in- 
comprehensible brilliancy when he smiled; 
but if enraged its power was absolutely 
terrific. Into whatever female society he 
chanced by the fortunes of war or the vicis- 
situdes of private life to be cast he conquered 
all hearts without an effort; and until he 
became deeply involved in the affairs of 
State, and the vexations incident to the 
political arena, I do not believe a female 
capable of the gentle emotions of love ever 
luoked upon him without loving him. 
Wherever he went he was petted and 
caressed by her sex, and hundreds vied with 
each other in a continuous struggle to offer 
him some testimonial of their adulation. 
Subsequently Madame Jumel was married to 
Burr, who was nearly eighty and she nearly 
sixty. The marriage was not a happy one, 
and the two soon separated.” 

ee 

See the beautiful new Vienna golden cut 
glass, suitable for wedding gifts and euchre 
prizes, at J. Bolland Jewelry Company, Mer- 
cantile Building, Seventh and Locust streets. 
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What’s the use 
drinking 
coffee when you 
can buy a three- 
pound air-tight 
can of the cele- 


H. & K. JAVA AND MOCHA BLEND 


for $1.00? It has 
that fine flavor 
only to be ob- 
tained from a 
blend of the very 
best grown. 

Sold by Grocers 
Every where. 
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sight, and it’s a great 


Eyes That Need Glasses Most 


Are often bright and beautiful to the casual 
observer, yet the seeds of defective vision— 
sometimes total loss of sight—are lurking there. 
No one but the skilled oculist and optician can 


tell you properly just how you stand as to eye- 


mistake to delay a 


thorough examination at the first warning. 


ERKE 


BROS. 
Optical Co., 


608 OLIVE STREET, 


OPP. BARR’S. 





These are some of the GQOD 


THINGS you will find in the 


February Number of 
THE 


Oul 


ET 


To-Day 


RUMORS AND A RUNAWAY (a brilliant novelette), by Caroline Duer. 

THE KING’S CHAMBER (the $250 prize poem), by Theodosia Garrison. 

THE ENGLISH VIEW OF OUR SOCIETY, by Mrs. Sherwood. 

LADY STAR’S APOTHEOSIS, by Julien Gordon (Mrs. Van Rensselaer Cruger. ) 
THE FIRST VICTIM OF REFORM, by Lloyd Osbourne. 


THE MILLIONAIRE, By Barry Pain. 
VALENTINE SONG, by Clinton Scollard. 


THE ROSE’S AVATAR, by Charles G. D. Roberts. 

LES CHAUSSETTES DE PAPA (original French), by Jeanette Larrieu. 

THE BRIDE OF SAN LORENZO (a Cuban story), by Louise Winter. 

and 40 other bright stories, poems and witticisms by the cleverest men and women of 


America and Europe. 


25 cents—$3.00 annual subscription. 
All News and Periodical Dealers, or address, 


|ESS ESS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 1135 Broadway, New York. 





“There goes a man who awoke one morn- 
ing to find himself famous.” “You don’t 
say so! What did he do—write a great 


poem, or sink a collier, or 


/ Delmar Garden. 


” “No; he’s a! 


dentist and once filled the teeth of the victim 
of a murder mystery.”—Chicago News. 
ee 
Fine Diamonds—Mermod & Jaccard’s. 


PLACES: Fulton Market, 412-414-416 Elm Street. 


VIZ: 


\ Wholesale Department, 414-416 Elm Street. 
Restaurant and Cafe, Broadway and Elm Street 


Exposition Cafe, Exposition Building. 
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THE “SONG OF THE SKIRT.’ 


With fingers weary and cramped, 
Anda wrist that was stiff with pain, 
A lady walked, in a Paris gown, 
Down Bond street, in thejrain. 
Splash—splash—splash— 
lhrough puddle and slush and dirt, 
And half to herself, in a sobbing tone, 
She sang this **Song of the Skirt.”" 
‘‘Ror Fashion’s sake,’’ she moaned, 
‘Pull many a cross bear we, 
Like abject slaves we bow 
To her every new decree; 
But of all the cruel modes 
With which we women are cursed, 
Our walking gown, with its trailing train, 
Methinks is by far the worst! 


“Sweep—sweep—sweep— 
Where the waste of the street lies thick 
Sweep—sweep—sweep— 
However our path we7pick; 
Dust, bacillus and germ, 
Germ, bacillus and dust, 
‘Till we shudder and turn from the sorry sight 


With a gesture of disgust. 


“Oh, men with sisters dear! 
Oh, men, who have well-dressed wives, 
It is not alone an expensive mode, 
It is one that hazards lives! 
For malignant microbes swarm 
In the triturated dirt, 
And the dress that sweeps it up may prove 
4 shroud as well as a skirt! 


“Sweep—sweep—sweep— 
As we walk o’er the West End flags, 
For, however we try to earry that tail, 
A part of it always sags— 
The hem of it always drops 
In the winter’s greasy slush; 
The hem of it sweeps the summer’s dust 
More clean than the dustman’s brush. 


* Drag—drag—drag— 
Whatever our strength or health 
We have all to draw that heavy train, 
Whatever our rank or wealth. 
Whatever the dress has cost, 
Fashion’s laws we dare not shirk; 
Old and young we alike must daily do 
The scavenger’s dirty work. 


“Oh, for one hour of ease 
As I shop in the crowded street- 
With no drag upon my knees, 
And no pull upon my feet, 
For only one short hour 
‘To be as I used to be, 
When I wore a skirt of sensible length 
Which my ankles left quite free! 


“Oh! but for one short hour, 
A respite, however brief, 

Till my Christmas shopping at least is done 
And from rain we've some relief! 

The so-called ‘Rational Dress’ 
Possesses for me nocharms, 

Yet on days like this I could willingly rush 
Into Lady Harberton’s arms, 


“As I feelthe distressing strain 
Of my train on my aching wrist, 


I could well-nigh vow henceforth 
Fashion's edicts to resist. 

When I see what my hem’s swept up, 
Though in walking I’m so expert, 

Iam very much more than half inclined 
To drive home and burn my skirt!”’ 


we 

With fingers weary and cramped, 

With a wrist that was stiff with pain, 
A lady shopped in a Paris gown, 

In Bond street, in the rain. 
Splash—splash—splash— 

On she swept through the slush and the dirt; 
And still with a voice of dolorous pitch, 
Would that its tones could reach the rich, 

She sang this ‘‘Song of the Skirt!”’ 

—London Truth, 


ee 
THE EAGLE’S GREETINGS. 


The glad new year was not one day old 
when the genial president of the world’s 
greatest brewing association sent this greet- 
ing to each of its wholesale customers over 
the wire: 

“The Anheuser-Busch Eagle heralds 
loudly the praise of those who helped make 
him famous throughout the world, and ex- 
tends hearty thanks and New Century 
greetings. 

‘ADOLPHUS BUSCH, Pres’t.’ ” 

The “eagle” referred to is of course the 
trade-mark of the famous brewery. That 
Mr. Busch has good cause for congratulating 
his able lieutenants on this and other con- 
tinents is in evidence in every part of the 
civilized earth, for the Anheuser-Busch brew 
is facile princeps in quality and beyond all 
competition asto output. The Anheuser- 
Busch brewery business far exceeds the 
business of any other brewery in the world 
while its fame for the purity of the amber 
liquor is simply universal. 

ee 
The late Charles Keene, the artist of 
Punch, used to describe, with a great delight, 
the method of a certain man whom he called 
“a pot-house Ruskin.” This person was 
sitting with a friend in an inn parlor, and 
was haranguing the other man on matters in 
general. Finally the friend ventured mildly 
to interpose an objection. The speaker 
drew himself up with much dignity. “I 
ain’t a-arguing with you,” he said; “I’m 
a-telling you.” 

es 
“What do you think of the Christmas 
magazines?” “Oh, I haven’t paid any 
attention to their literary merits. What I 
object to is that so many of the advertise- 
Cleveland Plain 


ments are duplicated.” 








Che Original and Only Genuine Wash Silkseee 


8@S"USED by the BEST TEACHERS and ART SCHOOLS 
and Sold by Leading Dealers Everywhere. &% 8 


Corticelli Knitting and Crochet Silk, Superb and Unequaled. ms 
Corticelli Spool Silk, Longest, Strongest and Smoothest. 


9 Manufactured at the Greatest Silk Mills in the World. “2a 
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Guaranteed Fast Colors. Beautiful and Continuous Lustre. 





The Best Dressmakers use and recommend it. 





THE SCOTT ELECTRIC VEHICLES. 











When you buy an Automobile see that it is equipped with 


The “Scott” Storage Battery, 


Invented by MR. ASHLEY D. SCOTT, and made only by 


SCOTT & COOPER MANUFACTURING CO., 
1909- it Locust Street, St. Louis. 





A LAMB LETTER. her too well. ee 


| for lovers? 


Do you think laws were made 
1 think not. 








An autograph collector in Philadelphia 
C. Lamb. 








Dealer 


Adieu, amiable pair. 
FP. 3. 


for you. 


has a graceful letter which Charles Lamb 
wrote, in 1822, to two little girls—they were | 
whom he had met in Paris. The 


I inclose half a dear kiss apiece 


twins— 
letter is so charming, so quaint, so prettily 
done, that upon reading it the fact that cor- 
respondence is a lost art comes home with 
force. This is the 


we et 
If you have old-fashioned diamond jewelry 
you can have the diamonds remounted in the 
latest designs by expert diamond setters in 
Mermod & Jaccard’s jewelry factory, Broad- 
way and Locust. 


VTE. 
BP WaTER 


salty 
taste. 


more than its usual 
letter. 

My Dear Sophia—The few short 
connubial felicity which I passed with you | 
among the pears and apricots of Versaillies | 
were some of the happiest of my iife. But 
they are flown! 

And your other half—your dear co-twin— | 
that she-you—that almost equal sharer of 
you and she are my better 

apiece. She and you are 


days of 











my affections; 


half, a quarter 
my pretty sixpence—you the head, and she 4 
the tail. Sure, Heaven that made you so} a S n Oo 


alike must pardon the error of an inconsid- | 


* 
erate moment, should I for love of you, love ‘Imi neral 
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We Have Moved to | We Have Moved to 

412 and 414 GRE AT U(j S ALE 412 and 414 

North 4th St. North 4th St. 
THIS WEEK 


Owing to the limited space available in our temporary quarters for exhibiting our large-size Rugs properly, we 





have determined to reduce our stock at once, and in order to do this, offer the following lots of Rugs 


BELOW IMPORTER’S COST !! 


1 Turkish Rug (size 5.6x8)............. “Regular Price $34.00....... Now $21.50 9 Saddle Bags (rich coloring) Regular Price Now $20.20 
1 Turkish Rug (size 6.3x9}¢) Regular Price Now $22.50 1 Cashmere Rug (size 5.8x9.9) Regular Price Now $23.50 
1 Turkish Rug (size 6.0x9!, ) Regular Price $43.50....... Now $24.00 1 Cashmere Rug (size 5.9x6.11) Regular Price $40. Now $23.50 
1 Turkish Rug (size 6.2x9.5)...........Regular Price $47.50 Now $25.00 1 Cashmere Rug (size 5.9x9.0) Regular Price : Now $25.50 
1 Turkish Rug (size 6.6x11.3) Regular Price $52.50 Now $26.50 1 Cashmere Rug (size 6.3x10.8) Regular Price $52.00 Now $29.00 
1 Turkish Rug (size 6.10x9.7) Regular Price $42.00 Now $29.00 1 Persian Rug (size 6.0x9.0).. . Regular Price $29.00 Now $17.75 
1 Turkish Rug (size 6.10x9.2) .........Regular Price Now $31.39 1 Persian Rug (size 8.4x10.2) Regular Price Now $31.50 
1 Turkish Rug (size 6.10x9.5) Regular Price Now $32.21 1 Persian Rug (size 8.1x10.5) Regular Price Now $32.00 
1 Turkish Rug (size 8.0x8.9)........ ...Regular Price $52.00 Now $32.25 1 Persian Rug (size 8.2x10.2) Regular Price $50.00 Now $32.00 
1 Turkish Rug (size 6.10x10.5).......Regular Price $44.00 Now $32.50 1 Persian Rug (size 9x12.2) Regular Price $60.00 Now $35.00 
1 Turkish Rug (size 7.1x12.2)......... Regular Price Now $34.00 1 Persian Rug (size 9x12.2)........... -. Regular Price Now $34.50 
1 Turkish Rug (size 7.5x11.1)..........Regular Price $60.00 Now $35.00 1 Persian Rug (size 8.11x9.11) Regular Price , Now $35.25 
1 Turkish Rug (size 7.2x9. Regular Price $67.50 Now $36.30 1 Persian Rug (size 7.1x9.1) Regular Price _ Now $45.53 
1 Turkish Rug (size 7.3x10.0) Regular Price Now $36.30 1 Persian Rug (size 10.1x14.9) Regular Price $87.00 Now $51.00 
1 Turkish Rug (size 7.3x10.2) Regular Price Now $36.93 1 Persian Rug (size 10.5x14.7) Regular Price $87.00 Now $55.00 
1 Turkish Rug (size 7.8x10.10) .......Regular Price $70.00...... Now $37.50 1 Persian Rug (size 11x14)................ Regular Price $95.00 .. ... Now $56.21 
1 Turkish Rug (size 7.11x10.11)..... Regular Price $65.00 Now $37.50 1 Iran Persian Rug (size 5.4x10.5)....Regular Price $38.00 Now $22.00 
1 Turkish Rug (size 6.9x10.1)..........Regular Price $60.00 Now $37.50 1 Shiraz Rug (size 4.2x6.7) Regular Price $40.00 Now $26.50 
1 Turkish Rug (size 9.2x12.6)..........Regular Price $65.00 Now $40.00 1 Shiraz Rug (size 5.4x6.5) Regular Price $40.00 Now $26.50 
1 Turkish Rug (size 8.6x9.12) Regular Price $60.00........ Now $40.50 1 Afghan Rug (size 5.8x8.3) Regular Price $38.00 Now $27.00 
1 
1 
it 
l 
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Turkish Rug (size 7.7x10.11) Regular Price $70.00 Now $41.47 1 Dacca Rug (size 10.6x13.6) Regular Price $155.00 Now $94.00 
Turkish Rug (size 8.7x11.10)........Regular Price $70.00 Now $45.50 2 Dacca Rugs (size 10.6x14) Regular Price $200.00 Now 100.00 
Turkish Rug (size 9.8x11.1) ...... ..Regular Price $80.00 Now $50.00 1 Nadidich Rug (size 11.1x13.10)...... Regular Price $175.00 Now 100.00 
Turkish Rug (size 9.4x12.1) .........Regular Price $87.50 Now $51.00 1 Camelhair Rug (size 10.6x13.5)......Regular Price $175.00........ Now 102.50 
Turkish Rug (size 8.11x12.8) Regular Price $100.00 Now $56.50 1 Hamadie Rug (size 11.1x14)......... Regular Price $185.00 Now 105.00 
Turkish Rug (size 9.1x12.4) ...... .. Regular Price $100.00 Now $56.50 1 Ramapore Rug (size 10.8x14.7)......Regular Price $200.00 Now 121.25 
Turkish Rug (size 6.9x10.1) ..Regular Price $75.00 Now $39.50 1 Iran Persian Rug (size 4.4x11.10)..Regular Price $38.00 Now $19.00 
Turkish Rug (size 8.1x8.7) Regular Price $77.50 Now $40.25 1 Iran Persian Rug (size 6x10.2) Regular Price $38.00 Now $19.00 
Turkish Rug (size 8.1x10.2).........Regular Price $87.50 Now $51.75 1 Persian Rug (size 11.5x14.6) Regular Price $110.00 Now $60.00 
Turkish Rug (size 10x14.11).........Regular Price $130.00........ Now $74.50 1 Iran Persian Rug (size 5.1x10)......Regular Price $58.00 Now $29.00 
Turkish Rug (size 9.11x14.7) Regular Price $140.00 Now $83.50 1 Iran Persian Rug (size 5.4x10)......Regular Price Now $31.00 
Turkish Rug (size 9.11x14.11) .....Regular Price $147.50 Now $85.00 1 Iran Persian Rug (size 5.2x11.2)..Regular Price $70.00 Now $37.00 
Cashmere Rug (size 4.5x7.4) ........Regular Price $20.00 Now $11.00 1 Khiva Rug (size 7.2x7.8) Regular Price $70.00........ Now $37.50 
Cashmere Rug (size 4.6x7.2) Regular Price $20.00 Now $11.00 1 Gulistan Rug (size 5.2x9.9) Regular Price $75.00 Now $42.00 
Cashmere Rug (size 5x9.10)..........Regular Price $37.50 Now $20.38 1 Cashmere Rug (size 5.10x10.7)......Regular Price $47.00 Now $26.00 


=" 


50 room-size Wilton Velvet HEARTH AND HALL SIZES. All other large room sizes 
Rugs, size 9x12 feet, woven in 50 Daghistan Rugs, hearth sizes eS $9.50 ORIENTAL RUGS 

J piece, regular price 40 Daghistan Rugs, hearth sizes 20000 cece ccccteees-- BIN. SO remain at 
$45.00, now, $22.50 60 Daghistan Rugs, hall sizes Removal Sale Prices. 


CARPETS. CURTAINS. 


NOW 


Royal Axminster Carpets, 97 lc 300 pairs Nottingham Lace Curtains, were $2.50, Now $1.50 
: 250 pairs Irish Point Lace Curtains, were $6.00, Now $3.50 


Axminster and Velvet Carpets, | 350 pairs Renaissance Lace Curtains, were $10.00, Now $6.50 
67, 275 pairs Tapestry Portieres, were $3.00....................... Now $1.90 


NOW 300 pairs Tapestry Portieres, were $7.50...................... Now $5.00 
Tapestry Brussels Carpets, 5? le 275 Table Covers, 12-4 (all colors), were $4.00, Now $2.50 


From 20 to 40 yards of a pattern—regular prices 75c to $1.00, 


J. KENNARD « SONS, A 5 iy: AO 





From 25 to 43 yards of a pattern—regular prices $1.50 to $1.75, 


Krom 20 to 45 yards of a pattern—regular price 90c to $1.15, 
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MUSIC. 

THE CHORAL SYMPHONY. 
That monumental, thrilling work, the 
sixth symphony by Tschaikowsky—-call it 
“pathetique,” “suicide” or what you will—is 
the four de force of our symphony orchestra. 
It has been given twice before by the Choral 
Symphony Society and at each performance 
created a profound impression, not on ac- 
count of the beauty and power of the com- 
position alone, but also on account of the 
splendid interpretation given it by Mr. 
Ernst and the men under his direction. No 
work seems to inspire Mr. Ernst and the 
members of the orchestra as does this won- 
derful symphony, and the enthusiasm and 
energy of the conductor had an almost 
electrical effect on the musicians and the 
audience as well. He waved and twisted 
his body and baton to some purpose and 
gave, taking it all in all, the best perform- 
ance of asymphony ever heard from a local 
orchestra. There were flaws, the second 
movement in 5-4 time was taken so fast that 
it lacked clarity—but there was so little to 
criticize and so much to praise that one can 
hardly say enough for Mr. Ernst. 

The soloist, Mr. Marcosson, is a good 
violinist who uses a superb instrument, and 
pleased greatly by his clean unaffected style 
of playing. He displayed no great amount of 
technical or interpretative power and gave a 
conventional, academic reading of the done- 
to-death Mendelssohn concerto, and played, 
with piano accompaniment, a composition by 
Godard and one by Ries. Mr. Marcosson’s 
listeners were evidently interested and en- 
tertained, as they applauded most cordially 
and insisted on an encore at the end of the 
concert. His tone is round, pure and true, 
and while he cannot be classed as a virtuoso 
he is an able and_ very satisfactory 
performer. 


sz 
THE CASTLE SQUARE COMPANY. 


“Rob Roy,” as given by the Castle Square 
Opera Company at Music Hall this week is 
delightful entertainment. For once the de- 
rided reviewer may praise with a clear con- 
science, and without the sneaking notion that 
he is making a fool of himself. Nothing 
that has gone before—during the present 
season of this company—has had the finish, 
the dash, the style of this performance, 
generally speaking, nor the even excellence 
of cast and beauty of scenic environment. 
There were first night hitches on Monday, 
but not enough to mar the performance. 
The worst “breaks” came from the 
director’s chair. Mr. Liesegang anticipated 
and gave wrong cues that might have re- 
sulted disastrously had it not been for the 
presence of mind of Miss Quinlan and her 
white-tighted troop of soldiers, and Mr. 
Roberts’ self possession. 

The opera was given here about five years 
ago, but so few people went to hear it that it 
is practically a novelty. 

The music is very De Kovenish, and the 
libretto much like Smith’s other efforts. The 
whole thing is modeled closely after “Robin 
Hood;” some of the music is better than that 
of the most popular of American light 
operas, and some not so good. There are 
dull spots, but they are few and small and 
almost obliterated by the general brightness 
and sparkle. 

The cast, with the exception of the Hora 
MacDonald, could not be excelled if Mr. 


The 


The 
Dressing Chest 
for Men. 


A PLACE TO KEEP THINGS 
AND KEEP THEM RIGHT, 


A Chiffonier, Wardrobe, Clothes 
Closet and Shaving Stand. 


It is a compact, handsomely 
finished, entirely new article 
of furniture. 


IT HOLDS 


coats, vests and trousers at full length, hats 
collars, cuffs, neckwear. handkerchiefs 
shirts, shoes and slippers, with compartment 
for soiled linen. 
Entirely of hardwood. Finely finished 
throughout. ? 
, Height, 5 feet; width, 4 feet; depth, 2 
eet. 
_Made in quarter-sawed oak and curly 
birch, mahogany finished. : 


Price. $35.00 
WirHoutr SHAVING MIRROR, 
$30.00 








BROADWAY AND LocusrT ST. 
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MacGregor fits Pruette as though it had been 
made for him. He acts with vigor and 
dash, his voice is ringing and clear, and the 
interpolated “My Luv is like the Red, Red 
Rose,” shows that the exquisite beauty of 
his mezza voce is unimpaired. His present 
performance entirely atones for the short- 
comings of his “El Capitan,” and gives us 
Pruette at his best—which means a great 
deal. 

Maude Lillian Berri is a lovely Janet. 
The costuming is becoming to her, she wears 
a pretty, uniquely dressed wig, and is 
otherwise cleverly adorned. Her singing, 
as always, won the hearty plaudits of the 
audience. The wily Maude Lillian knows 
just how to do the trick, though she is 
seemingly so artless, so naive, about it all, 
and apparently never bothers about “points” 
or “effects.” She sang with much sympathy 
the pretty ballad number, “My hame is 
where the heather grows,” though it lies 
too low for her voice, and her “Margery” 
song with chorus was brilliantly tuneful. 
She ought to cut that weird wink though; it 
isno doubt meant to be “cute,” but the 
effect is gruesome. 

Gertrude Quinlan made the most of the 
few opportunities that the part of Capt, 
Sheridan gives her. The Prince Charlie of 
Reginald Roberts was earnestly sung and 
acted, and the comedy of the Messrs. 
Moulan and Wooley was diverting. Boyle 
made a hit with his “turnkey song” and 
small parts were well cared for. Frances 
Graham’s Hora was disappointing. She 
looked well, but her singing voice lacked 
vibrancy and her speaking voice was gener- 
ally inaudible. 

This production would be notable, given 
at any New York theatre, for the beauty of 
the stage settings. 


MUSIC SOON TO BE HEARD. 


There will be an influx of pianists here 
within the next few weeks. 

Dohnanyi, Carreno and Gabrilourtsch 
follow each other in rapid succession. 
Dohnanyi plays a Beethoven Concerto with 





Savage had selected it from the entire coterie 
of American light opera singers oh Roy, 





the Symphony Orchestra. next Thursday, 


in addition to a fine group of solos. The 
“Concert-Goer,” speaking of his playing of 
the concerto with the Thomas Orchestra in 
Chicago, says: 

“There was a flutter of excitement when 
Ernst von Dohnanyi appeared, but the first 
few notes sufficed to show that his abilities 
were not overrated, and that a master was 
at the piano. The Beethoven Concerto No. 
4. G-major was given a perfect performance 
technically. Mr. Dohnanyi is a sane, healthy 
player, gifted with a genuine musical tem- 
perament, and has a broad, musicianly style. 
His tone is not large and a times not as 
musical and tender as one could desire, but 
he realizes the limits of the piano and his 
playing was unmarred by undue-forcing or 
pounding. Although the interpretation was 
quite different from that of von Bulow or 
D’ Albert, yet the conception was broad and 
the performance was masterful and one of 
great beauty.” A, C. W. 


COMING ATTRACTIONS, 


“Lucia di Lammermoor,” the story adapted 
from Sir Walter Scott, the score by Donizetti, 
which follows ‘‘Rob Roy” at Music Hall, is one 
of the grandest of the grand operas in that the 
music reveals a singular fitness for the story 
which, in turn, remains one of the best subjects 
in fiction. In the history of modern music, 
“Tucia’”’ is referred to as standard grand opera. 
The work, briefly, contains all the elements of 
a masterpiece, clearness of a story, impressive- 
ness of recital, naturalness of interest, melody 
in treatment, beauty of orchestration and a suc- 
cession of concerted numbers that are the house- 
hold favorites of all cultured people. ‘The arias 
that Donizetti gives to Lord Kdgar and his 
unhappy sweetheart, Lucy Ashton, the cele- 
brated strains in the choral and orchestral parts 
of the score and all the tonal finery by which 
the interest in the whole work is sustained, 
have long made ‘‘Iucia’’ a favorite. Last sea 
son’s record of the opera in St. Louis, under the 
Castle Square organization's auspices, is too well 
remembered to demand any special reference in 
this connection. One of the finest achievements 
in modern song is Donizetti’s in the famous 
sextette. Not only is ‘the principal air of this 
celebrated four de force well conceived, beauti- 
fully thought out, but it represents a wondrous 
blending of tone-color with dramatic power. 
Its broad, insistent, resistless strain is distinctly 
strong on its vocal side. It could at all times 
be sung a capella and entrance all listeners, 





The cast for the week will be as follows: Lord 





Edgar of Ravenswood, Miro Delamotta, Joseph 
F, Sheehan; Sir Henry Ashton, Wm. Mertens, 
Harry Luckstone; Sir Arthur Bucklaw, Clinton 
Elder; Bide-the-Bent, Wm. H, Clarke; Norman, 
Herman Haynes; Lucy Ashton, Adelaide Nor- 
wood, Gertrude Rennyson; Alice, Rita Harring- 


ton, 

Joseph Arthur’s latest play depicts in dramatic 
form the life of the quaint natives of Southern 
Indiana, along the curious Lost River, and by 
contrast with the fashionable visitors to the 
Springs at West Baden. ‘‘Lost River’’ will be 
presented at the Olympic next week. Itisa 
high-class melodrama, with an array of actors 
that cannot be eclipsed either by the scenery or 
the wonderful mechanical devices of the stage 
carpenters and electricians. ‘There are as many 
adventurous excitements as would fill four 
novels. ‘The character drawing is excellent 
Among the intense realisms of the play is the 
race for life on bicycles in the first act, in which 
the heroine’s timely shot saves the hero from the 
villain’s knife, in a very realistic thunderstorm 
‘There is another thrilling race, when the heroine 
is taking the money to pay the men, and the 
villain shuts the toll gate ahead of her; but here 
the hero comes to the rescue, and lets her horse 
through just in time. The culminating sensa- 
tion, however, is the aqueduct, which, by a 
clever bit of stage trickery, is made transparent, 
so that the audience can see the heroine bound 
and lying at the bottom for what seems an 
interminable length of time, and witness het 
rescue from a watery grave by the hero. 

The Century attraction for the next week will 
be ‘‘Barbara Frietchie,’’ with Effie Ellsler in the 
title role. The play, which was seen and ad 
mired in this city last season, 1s by Clyde Fitch, 
who, taking Whittier’s celebrated poem for his 
inspiration, by lifting many years from the 
shoulders of the Frederick dame, has given usa 
sweet and interesting heroine, whose sacrifices 
for love are beautiful and touching. ‘The chief 
character gives an actress of Effie Ellsler’s 
qualities scope for portraying ingenuous maid- 
enhood in the early tangles of the tender pas- 
sion, and rising to the demands of a dramatic 
situation. The New York production will be 
presented here, with the same beauty, elabora 
tion and completeness as before. 


5 
How’s This! 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward for any 
case of Catarrh that cannot be cured by Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure, 

F, J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 

We the undersigned, have known F, J. Cheney 
for the last 15 years,and believe him perfectly 
honorable in all business transactions and finan- 
cially able to carry out any obligations made by 
their firm. 

WEstT & TRUAX, Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O 
WALDING, KINNAN & MARVIN, Wholesale Drug- 
gists, Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous surfaces of 
the system, Price, 75c. per bottle. Sold by all 
Druggists. Testimonials free. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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THE STOCK MARKET. 


There has been a decidedly reactionary 
tendency in the stock market during the 
past week. Declines have not, as a rule, 
been very sharp, but evidence accumulated 
that the bull pools are not very active any 
more and that liquidation is in progress, 
especially in stocks like St. Paul, Rock 
Island, Northern Pacific, Atchison, Read- 
ing, American Steel & Wire and Federal 
Steel. The bears are on the alert and 
closely watching for their opportunity. “On 
the recent declines, numerous stop-loss- 
orders were uncovered, which greatly 
facilitated the efforts made to depress 
prices. The bulls pretend to be still confi- 
dent and indifferent tothe machinations and 
predictions of their antagonists, but the 
knowing ones smile and are convinced that 
a good reaction is in progress. The 
frequent rallies which occur, and the fact 
that special, manipulated stocks are bobbing 
up, with great violence; every once ina 
while, should not deceive anybody. Part 
of the list is made to appear strong and 
active, while the pools are “unloading” in 
other stocks. 

The sharp advance which occurred in 
Manhattan last week furnished material for 
a good many useless and more or less silly 
predictions. The clique operating in the 
shares set the rumor afloat that the Metro- 
politan had obtained control of the Manhat- 
tan Elevated system and would guarantee a 
dividend on the stock. Of 
companies 


6 per cent 
course, the officials of both 
stoutly deny all rumors of this kind, but 
Wall street manipulators claim to have their 
own sources of information. It is stated 
that there will be a consolidation of the 
Metropolitan, Manhattan and Brooklyn 
Rapid Transit, and that the negotiations are 
being kept strictly secret. The public 
should be careful and skeptical about all this 
talk of consolidations. Traction stocks are 
absurdly high at present prices, especially 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit and Metropolitan, 
and the suspicion is justified that the 
various enticing rumors are set afloat for the 
purpose of facilitating liquidation by the 
cliques. There is some reason to expect 
higher prices for Manhattan after the 
change of motive power on the system, 
which, according to expert opinion, will lead 
to a great expansion in traffic and a heavy 
reduction in operating expenses, and this 
stock should be bought at every sharp 
decline, but Metropolitan and Brooklyn 
Rapid Transit offer no inducement to intend- 
ing purchasers. They are nothing but a 
gamble. 

The report that Andrew Carnegie intends 
to enter into competition with the National 
Tube Co., and the steel combines generally, 
by establishing big plants at Conneaut, on 
Lake Erie, fell like a bombshell in the in- 
dustrial camp, and caused sharp declines in 
various issues of this class. National Tube 
common took a lofty tumble of 16 points, 
while the preferred lost about seven points. 
Pressed Steel Car preferred and common 
depreciated likewise to a sharp extent, while 
American Steel & Wire common, American 
Steel Hoop preferred and Federal Steel lost 
from 4 to 7 points. Among the rest of the 
industrials, National Lead preferred ind 
common and United States Rubber preferred 
and common were the weakest spots. Lead 
preferred lost 10 points, while Rubber pre- 
ferred dropped from 76 to about 61. 

The directors of the American Steel & 
Wire and Federal Steel Co., are expected to 


act on the dividends on the common shares | 





i Ce 


in the near future. There is a well defined 
impression that the shareholders will be dis- 
appointed, and that a sharp decline may 
surely be expected. While iron trade reports 
are fairly encouraging’at present, close ob- 
servers predict that the ‘reaction in this in- 
dustry in Europe is bound to be reflected on 
this side sooner or later. The decline in 
prices on the other side of the Atlantic has 
already induced railroads in this country to 
lower their transportation charges on steel 
products to the Atlantic seaboard, in order 
to prevent a serious curtailment of our ex- 
ports. 

The public is still in the dark about St. 
Paul. The recent talk of an absorption of 
the property by the Great Northern and 
Northern Pacific seems to have subsided. 
Both Mr. Hill and Mr. Morgan are reticent 
and not disposed to disclose the actual state 
of affairs. There are now some skeptics 
who believe that the matter has been greatly 
exaggerated, and that it ‘will ultimately 
simmer down’to a close traffic alliance. St. 
Paul shares have beeti’ remarkably weak in 
the last few days, and depreciatéd from 162 
to 150. If theré should be no basis for the 
expectation of a guaranteed dividend of 6 or 
7 per cent, the stock will, undoubtedly, ex- 
perience a serious shrinkage in value. Asa 
5 per cent stock, it is not worth more than 
130, especially in view of the steady falling 
off in gross earnings, as reported from week 
to week. 

Sterling exchange has risen to the gold- 
exporting point, and a large amount of the 
yellow metal is expected to be withdrawn 
for shipment to Europe in the next few days. 
There is a disposition to belittle the probabil- 
ity of gold shipments, and to affect a belief 
that we have enough money to supply the 
requirements of all Europe. Such absurd 
sophistry would speedily evaporate in case 
of the withdrawal of about $30,000,000 
gold and a shrinkage in bank reserves. At 
the present time, Wall street and the specu- 
lative public generally are too much infected 
with bullish sentiment, and prone to ignore 
everything that would, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, inspire wholesome conserva- 
tism. Stocks the value of which is princi- 
pally speculative are now being bought at 
enormously inflated prices, while a few 
months ago, when they could be had at from 
30 to 50 per cent. less, no argument was 
effective enough to wheedle the public into 
buying them. This may be another illus- 
tration of the old adage “tempora mutantur et 
nos mutamur in illis,” but it does not speak 
very well for the sagacity of the general 
speculative community. 

While things are favoring the bear ele- 
ment, one should not be very enthusiastic in 
selling for short account. Recent occur- 
rences in St. Paul, Northern Pacific and 
Missouri Pacific have proved that it is, in 
the end, safer to buy than to sell. As prices 
recede, good railroad stocks should be pur- 
chased without hesitation, at least for a turn 
of a few points, until the market gives evi- 
dence of having touched bottom once more, 
when Atchison preferred and common, Mis- 
souri Pacific, Union Pacific common, South- 
ern Railway preferred and common, Louis- 
ville & Nashville, C. & O., New York Cen- 
tral and Pennsylvania should be picked up 
for investment and for an advance from 10 
to 15 points. People who prefer the short 
side should be very cautious and protect 
their deals with stiff margins. It may be 
said that, asa rule, railroad stocks may be 
bought with safety after every good shake- 
out, while selling stocks for short account, 
even at high prices, when the air is full of 








‘Music Hall. — 


Castle Sq. Opera Co. 


De Koven and Smith’s 
Popular Comic Opera, 


WEEK OF JANUARY 14. 
Wiih Wednesday and Saturday 





Matinees. 


ROB ROY 


With Pruette, Berri, Quinlan, Graham, Roberts, and many other 
Castle Square Favorites in the cast. 
NEXT WEEK, 


LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR. 


With Messrs. Sheehan, Delamotta, Mertens, Luckstone, Elder, Clarke, 
Haynes; Misses Norwood, Rennyson, Harrington and others. 





The 
New 


STA N DA R D Leet siieet 


FORMERLY 14rH ST. THEATER. 


THIS WEEK, 


MERRY MAIDENS. 


NEXT WEEK. 


Harry Morris’ 20th Century Maids 


consolidation rumors and “deals” of some 
kind or other, is a dangerous game. 

Delaware & Hudson has again been placed 
on a 7 per cent dividend-basis, and rose 
about 20 points on heavy buying for both 
accounts. There isa belief in well-informed 
circles that the dividend was increased to 7 
per cent, in order to extort more favorable 
terms from the New York Central, which 
company, it is alleged, is now trying to obtain 
control of the Delaware & Hudson. Asa7 
per cent stock, D. & H. is not high at any- 
thing below 160, compared with Great 
Northern, St. Paul preferred, Chicago & 
Northwestern preferred and Delaware, L. 
& Western. St. Louis Southwestern pre- 
ferred and common deserve attention. Both 
classes of stocks will sell at much higher 
prices within the next six months. The 
company is now earning the full 5 per cent 
on the preferred and a _ surplus on the 
common. 


& 
LOCAL SECURITIES. 


There is now considerable activity on the 
local bond and stock exchange. Bank and 
Trust Company shares are the favorites, and 
in strong demand. Prices are well main- 
tained, and prospects favor higher prices for 
good securities. Continental National is 178 
bid, Third National 16044 bid; Mississippi 
Valley has risen to 340, Union Trust to 
to 264 and St. Louis Trust to 268. 
American Exchange Bank displayed some 
activity and 207 is asked for it. 

Granite-Bimetallic has risen to 3.00 asked, 
and there were r good many transactions in 
it of late. There are still rumors current of 
encouraging reports from the mines. The 
lead stocks are quiet, but steady. 

Street railway securities are higher. 
United Railways 4s have risen to 884 bid, 
and there is a fair demand forthem. The 
preferred stock is now selling at almost 70. 
St. Louis Transit, however, continues un- 
changed and neglected at around 1914. 

Local banks report a large and constantly 
expanding business. Money is in good 
demand, with interest rates at 5 and 6 per 
cent. Sterling exchange is firm at 4.8754; 
Berlin is 9534 and Paris 5.15. 

et 

Diamonds and precious stones remounted 
in our own factory. Designs and estimates 
furnished and satisfaction guaranteed. J. 
Bolland Jewelry Co., 
Building, Locust and Seventh streets. 


Mercantile Club” 
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NEXT SUNDAY 


Barbara 
Frietchie 


WITH 


Effie 
Ellsler 


THIS WEEK, 
The Girl 
from 


Maxim’s 


Wednesday Matinee 





25c and 50c Matinee Wednesday 
25c and 50c 
Regular matinee Regular Matinee 
Saturday. Saturday. 
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THIS WEEK, | 
JAMES A. | 
HERNE | York hit this season 


in his greatest success 


SAG LOST 
HARBOR RIVER 


Only Matinee Matinees Wednesday 





The greatest New 


Saturday. and Saturday. 


Grand and Finney Avenues. 


Sunday Popular Concerts 


and Recitals on the 


GREAT ORGAN, 


Under the direction of ALFRED G. ROBYN 
Assisted by the best Local Talent. 


Every Sunday Afternoon at 3:30 


Entire change of programme at each concert. 
Admission to all parts of house, 25 cents. 








A PHENOMENAL SUCCESS: Cahill—“Was 
the shtrike a success?” Cassidy—It was. After 
being out six weeks we succaded in gittin’ 
back our jobs.” — Fuck. 
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St. Louis Cotton Com. 6s......... 1910 

S:. Louis Exposition Ist 6s...... 1912 50 _ — 95 
Onion Stock Yards Ist 6s......... 1899 | Called 
Onion Dairy 1st 5s.............-.----- 1901 |300 —102 


Union Trust Building 1st 6s.....| 1913 | 98 —101 
Onion Trust Building 2d 6s...... 1908 75 — 85 


American Exch..|$*50| Dec. 


Boatmen’s.......... 100/Dec. '00. 84%SA —159 
Bremen Sav........ 100/Jan. 19006 SA —150 
Continental........ 1C0|Dec. '00, B4SA —180 
Fourth National) 100| Nov. '00,5p.c.SA —212 


Franklin...... ..... 100|Dec. ‘00. 4 SA 
German Savings| 100|Jan. 1900,6 SA 
German-Amer,...| 100) Jan, 1900, 20 SA 
International ..... 100} Dec. 1900 1% qy 


Jefferson ............ 100) Jan. 00, 3p.c SA —110 
Lafayette...... ESS 100| Jan. 1900, 5 SA 
Mechanics’ ........ 100/Jan.190', 2 qy —21C 


Merch.-Laclede..| 100) Dec. 1903, 1% qr 
Northwestern..... 100) Jan. 1900, 4 SA 
Nat. Bank Com..| 100)san. 1900, 2% qy 


South Side ......... 100} Nov 1900, 3 SA.. —122 
Safe Dep. Sav.Bk| 100/Oct. 1900, 8 SA 135 —137 
Southern com.....| 100) Jan. 1900, 8.. 90 —100 


State National...; 100) Jan. 1900 1% qr 161 —163 
Third National...| 100) Jan. 1900, 13g :qy|100 —!61 














AL AND 


at? 6 3000000 


Interest Allowed on 
Deposits from 


2to 4% 


Temporary Offices: N. E. Corner Fourth and Pine Streets. 





THOS. H. WEsT, President. 


HENRY C. HAARSTICK, Vice-Pres’t. 


JOHN A. SCUDDER, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
JOHN D. FILLEy, Secretary. 
ALLEN T. WEST, Ass’t Secretary. 
A, C. STEWART, Counsel. 

ISAAC H. ORR, Trust Officer. 





RAILROAD STOCKS AND BONDS, 


FUTURES IN COTTON, 
GRAIN AND PROVISIONS. 


GAYLORD, BLESSING & C0., 3 


Bought and sold for cash, or carried 
on margin. We are connected by 
SPECIAL LEASED WIRES with 


the various exchanges. 


07 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





Local Stocks and Bonds. 
Corrected for THE MrIRRoR by Gaylord, Bless- 























ing & Co., stock and bond brokers, 307 Olive 
street. 
CITY OF ST. LOUIS BONDS. 
Coup.|}When Due.| Quoted 
Gas Co. ‘+ J. D.|June 1, 1905|102 —104 
Park ae A. O.|Aprill ,1905)111 —113 
Property (Cur.)6 A. O.|Apl 10, 1906/111 —113 
Renewal(Gld) 3.65} J. D.| Jum 25, 1907/1C3 —104 
Zi 5 A. O./Apl 10, 1908}105 —107 
” “ 3% | J. D.|/Dec., 1909)102 —103 
6; s af J.|July 1, 1918)112 —113 
“ ‘“ 34 | F. A.|/Aug. 1, 1919/104 —106 
# ‘“« 3% | M.S.|June 2) 1920/1004 —106 
“str 24100 4 |M.N.|Nov. 2, 1911/107 —109 
(Gld) M. N.| Nov. 1, 1912/108 —109 
es A. O./Oct. 1, 1913/108 —110 
” = J. D.| June 1, 1914/109 —110 
‘*  3.65| M N.| May 1, 1915/104 —106 
“ ig F. A.|Aug. 1, 1918}104 —105 
interest to seller. 
Total debt about...................... $ 18,856,277 
De IRE LEE See ee eS $352,521,650 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
Funding 4........... F. A-|Feb. 1, 1901;100 —101 
“ " eee: F. A.|Aug. 1. 1903/104 —106 
School _ 5...........| F. A./Aug. 1, 1908/100 —102 
sia 4...........| A O./Aprl 1, 1914)102 —105 
* 4 5-20...| M. S.|Mar. 1, 1918}102 —103 
* 4 10-20..| M. S.|Mch. 1, 1918}108 —105 
- 4 15-20..| M. S.|Mch. 1, 1918}10¢ —105 
“ adic M. S.'Mch. 1, 1918)105 —106 





MISCELLANEOUS BONDS, 
When Price. 








Due. 
Alban Myla GG oicssascasrenesescrees 1913 | 70 — 80 
Carondelet Gas 6s.. w---eeeee-| 1902 |100 —102 
Century pulang Ist és. ae 1916 | 97 —100 
Century Buildin Me nace 1917 | -- — 60 
Commercial Bui hie Ist rae 1907 {101 —163 
Consolidated Coal 6s................ 1911 | 909 — 95 


Hydraulic Press Brick 5s 5-10] 1904 | 99 —101 
Kinlock Tel Co., 6s Ist mrtg..... 1928 | 95 — 99 
Laclede Gas Ist 5Sa................-... 1919 |i0; -—1°8 
Merchants Bridge 1st mortg $s} 1929 |115 —115% 
Merch Bridge and Terminal 5s} 1930 {113 —115 
Mo. Eleetric Lt. 2d 6s..............- 1921 |117 —1i9 
Missouri Edison 1st mortg 5s..| 1927 om _ ih 
St. Louis Agri. & M. A. 1st 5s..| 1906 |100 —..... 
St. Louis Brewing Ass’n 6s...... 











BANK STOCKS. 


Par;Last Dividend 
val. Per Cent. 











‘00, 8 SA|206 —208 


GUE RS SEESESIER 
! 
Be 
nN 


TRUST STOCKS. 
Par{ Last Dividend 








val. Per Cent. Price. 
Lincoln........ ...... 100|Dec. °00,S.A 3/157 —159 
Miss. Va............ 100/Oct. = 2% qr/340 =-241 
_ ea = Oct 00, 1% qri270 -—275 
ce AN) Nov.. *88. 8, 1268 —275 
Mercantile.......... 100 Oct '00 Mo 5c. 276 -278 





STREET RAILWAY STOCKS AND BONDS 






































Coupons. Price. 
Re AE Me ech | Picceeacemcieaeneds 
10-208 Ss.......... .... jJ.&J 1912}102 —103 
Citizens’ 20s 6s... .... j.& 1907}110 —111 
Jefferson Ave... ........ SE OS a eee 
10s 5s... M. & N. 2/1905|105 —107 
Lindell 20s 5s... F.& A. |1911/107 —108 
Comp. Heigts.U.D.6s) J.& J. |1913/117 —118% 
do a Ave.6s., J.& J. {1913/117 —118% 
Mo Ist Mtg 5s 5-10s,, M.&N. [1 05 —106 
TROGI Gis. « itiscdcnccacass. OS®. 7. ae ee 
do Ist Mtg. 6s 20s... J. & D. 1912) 98 —103 
do 2d Mtg. 7s......... M.&N. /|1902) 98 —103 
St. L. & H. St. L.......: Monthly2p 100 —..... 
do Ist 6s...... J. &J 1925|103 —107 
St. Louis 1st 5s 5-20s| M.& N. |1910/100 —101 
do se. St.L.5s.| J.&J 1913}100 —1 
he Ay RENE (GS ae ee 93 — 95 
do cou = F.& A. /|1921/105 —105% 
do Cable & Wt..6s.| M. & N. |1914/117 —120 
do Merimac Rv. 6s} M. & N. /|1916/1161/ -1163 
do Incomes 5s........| .....-....--.2+0.- 1914) 9314 - 
Southern Ist 6s,...... M.&N. /|1904/104 —106 
._} * UT SR ee eee 1909)1C6 —18 
do Gen. Mfg. 5s..... F.@ A. (|1916/107 —108 
U. D. 1st 10-20s 6s} J.&D. (|1910/100 —102 
do 2d 25s 6s........... J.&D. /|1918)122 —1238 
Mound City 10- 20s 6s J.& J. (1910/1 —103 
United Ry’ . Pid... Jan. '001%..|...... WYyu- 70% 
“ 4 p. c. 50s io % 9 eae 89 — 891, 
ie Vie °° ie Ea Cae 18y%— 19% 
INSURANCE STOCKS. 
|Par |Last Dividend 
val. Per Cent Price. 
American Cent... 25|Jau. 1900 4 SA| 4414 - 46% 








MISCELLANEOUS STOCKS. 





Par| Last Dividend 
val. Per Cent. Price 





Am.Lin Oil Com. RE at ccteto sins causes 6 —7 
Pfd...| 100/Sept. 1900 134...) 35 — 86 
Am.Car- Fdry Co| 100|Jan. 1900 %...... 21 — 29 
“ “© “Pfd| 100/Jan, 190013 qr.| 70 -- 71 
Bell Telephone...| 100) July 1900 2 qr....}138 —141 





Bonne Terre F. C| 100| May °96, 2......... 3 — 4 
Central Lead Co.| 100)Mar. =. MO....|125 —132 
Consol. Coal....... 100| July, 97,1... 9 —11 
Doe Run Min. Co| 10/Mar. 19004 MO)'25 —135 
GraniteBi-Metal.| 100) ...............-.----- 290 —295 
HydraulicP.B.Co| 100/M cr 1900, Lay. 85 — 
K. & T. Coal Co..; 100) F 1 — 55 
Kennard Com.....| 100) Feb. iso = 10...|103 —1i07 


Kennard Pfd.....| 100|Aug.1900 SA3%. 100 —104 
Laclede Gas,com| 100)Sept. 19002 SA..| 73 --_74 
Laclede Gas, pf..| 100)June '99 SA....| 98 -—100 
Mo. Edison Pfd...| 100 

Mo. Edison com..| 100 

Nat. Stock Yards} 100|July 00 14 qr.|100 —105 
Schultz Belting..| 100 ay OF ak 1%..|180 — 90 
SimmonsHdwCo} 100) Feb., 7 
Simmons do pf...| 100|Sept. 1900 SCBA 1442 —151 
Simmons do 2 pf.| 100|/Sept. 1900 42 —}51 
St. Joseph L. Co.} 10)/Oct. 1909 1% qy| 14 -- 15 
St. L. Brew Pfd...|£10|Jan.,’00,4p.c.|47 —£8% 
St. L. Brew. Com| £10 Jan.,'90 3p.c.|43 —£4 


St. L. Cot. Comp} 100|Sept.,’94, 4....... 30 — 34 

t. L. Exposit’n.| 100)Dec., '95, 2........ 2— 3 
St.L.Transfer Co} 100) July1900, l qr...| 64 — 69 
Union Dairy....... 100] Aug., ’00, 14SA 110 —115 














*Quoted 100 for par, 











Wiggins Fer.Co.| 100|July ’00, qr...... 220 —230 
West’haus Brake| 50|Sept 1900, 7%....|184 —186 
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WHITAKER & COMPANY, 


(Successors to Whitaker & Hodgman) 


Bond and Stock Brokers. 


Monthly Circular, Quoting Local Securities, Mailed on 
Application. 


300 NORTH FOURTH ST., 
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MANY SIDED VAN HORNE. 

A writer in Ainslee’s Magazine gives an in- 
teresting sketch of Sir William Van Horne, 
who, not more than thirty-five years ago, was 
working in St. Louis in a minor capacity in 
the freight department of the North Missouri 
railroad, now the Wabash. The writer says 
that Sir William Van Horne could rest his 
fame solely upon the building of the Canadian 
Pacific. But he is more than a general 
manager, or a president, or a railway builder. 
He has been compared to Cecil Rhodes from 
the standpoint of marvelous versatility. He 
is an artist of undoubted ability and a con- 
noisseur in music. He reads Spanish, 
Italian and Japanese with facility, and has 
made an exhaustive study of the art, history 
and literature of Japan. His interest in the 
latter country has caused him to undertake 
an extended history of Japanese art, which 
will be published in many volumes, illus- 
trated in cclor by Sir William himself, with 
sketches of all the exquisite gems in his own 
collection. 

In his palatial home in Montreal this 
product of Illinois soil has a magnificent col- 
lection of paintings, ancient and modern. 
The Dutch seventeenth century school is 
largely in evidence, while modern French, 
English and Spanish are represented. In 
addition to the engrossing cares of a railroad 
magnate, having under his supervision a 
gigantic corporation, valued at $200,000,000, 
Sir ‘William has found time to become a 
prosperous amateur farmer in two provinces, 
and to cultivate special species of mush- 
rooms. To-day he is still comparatively 
young—only 57 ycars of age—and from 
all appearances he has barely commenced to 
employ his talents. 

A short time ago a special writer visited 
Montreal for the purpose of securing ma- 
terial for several magazine articles. One 
was on the Canadian Pacific. To obtain this 
he interviewed Sir William Van Horne. The 
next subject on his list was the paper pulp 
industry. He applied to a Canadian paper 
company, and met with this reply: 

“If you want anything on that subject see 
Sir William Van Horne. He is at the head 
of the largest paper pulp concern in the 
country.” 

The third item called for information 
about the new coal and iron developments at 
Sydney, Cape Breton. A visit to a Montreal 
trade review resulted in this response: 
“Better see Sir William Van Horne. He 
has the largest interests there.” 

The special writer finally returned to New 


| York. A commission from a prominent 
| weekly figured inthe mail awaiting his re- 
turn. It called for an article on a new 
Cuban commercial syndicate, one recently 
organized on a stupendous financial scale. 
The letter from the weekly paper ended 
with these words: 

“The information, in all probability, can 
be obtained from Sir William Van Horne. 
He heads the syndicate.” 

et 
TOUR OF ALL MEXICO. 





Superb Itinerary with Three Circle Tours 
in the Tropics and to The Ruins of Mitla. 
Pullman Vestibuled Train, Drawing Room, 
Compartment, Library, Parlor, and Dining 
Cars, with the Opera-Top Car Chililitli, 
from St. Louis, Tuesday, January 22d, via 
Iron Mountain Route, at 8:00 P. M. Only 
Programs Three Circle Tours of the Tropics 
and visits to the Ruined Cities, with Pullman 
Cars, in the South of Mexico. Tours under 
personal escort of Mr. Reau Campbell, 
General Manager, THE AMERICAN 
TOURIST ASSOCIATION. 

TICKETS INCLUDE ALL EXPENSES 
EVERYWHERE. 

Address H. F. Berkley, Pass. and 
Ticket Agt., Iron Mountain Route, Broad- 
way and Olive streets, St. Louis. 

se Ft 

A guide was showing an American 
traveler about St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, 
the other day, and pointed out all the tombs 
of interest. “That, sir,” said he, “his the 
tomb of the greatest naval ’ero Europe or 
the world hever knew—Lord Nelson’s. 
This marble sarcoughogus weighs forty-two 
tons. Hinside that his a steel receptacle 
weighing twelve tons, and hinside that is a 
leaden casket, ’ermetically sealed, weighing 
hover two tons. Hinside that is amahogany 
coffin, ’olding the hashes of the great ’ero.” 
“Well,” replied the American, after meditat- 
ing a bit, “I guess you’ve got him all right. 
If he ever gets out of that, cable me in full 
at my expense.” 

we st 

A story is told of a sportsman who was 
boasting of the intelligence of his dog. 
“Would you believe it?” he said, “when I 
was walking into the city he suddenly 
stopped and pointed at a man by a bookstall; 
and nothing I could do would induce the 
dog to move. SoI went upto the man and 
said: ‘Would you oblige me with your 
‘Certainly, said the stranger, ‘my 


7” 


name?’ 
name is Partridge. 
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MISSISSIPPI VALLEY TRUST COMPAN 


Capital and Surplus, $6,500,000. 
4% PAID ON SAVINGS DEPOSITS. 


DIRECTORS. 
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S. E. Hoffman, 
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REPRINTED BY REQUEST. 


4 SHRED OF ROSEMARY 


semary vhy, what Satan's imp 

Has fetched it hither? 

And time has stiffened it like gimp 
And made it wither 

Rosemary, which, if looked on, may 
Remembrance bring me, 

Has warmed a memory in my clay 
That turns, and stings me.’’ 


‘‘A gray-green leaf it looks to be 
Fast turning ashen; 
No trace of Spring is here to see 
Nor Summer’s passion; 
It well might grace a mummy’s palm 
In tombs prophetic; 
The faint, dry odor of its balm 
Is pure ascetic.”’ 


‘Rosemary? why, I know a grave 
Where that is growing; 

Yet who so base as is the slave 
His sorrow showing? 

There was a woman once,”’ he said— 
Then sneering laughter 

Jarred on his words: ‘Well, she is dead, 
‘**Now, and hereafter.”’ 


“Drink!” so his voice came harsh and stern, 
“To Death and Pleasure, 

For each the sun and stars do burn 
In awful leisure. 

The town’s dull stones to powder grind 
Mid echoes hollow; 

And those who see and those are blind 
Alike shall follow.” 


“Rosemary? I remember now 
Her lips’ red tissue; 

Twin cherries on a lissome bough, 
Not meant to kiss you; 

I may or may not in her heart 
Have been a sharer; 

Yet this I’ll say, though far apart, 
‘That none was fairer.”’ 


“T wonder if a woman thinks 
About to-morrow? 

‘The man, like me, perhaps he drinks 
To drown his sorrow! 

If life were not so cursed brief 
Could loves be mended? 

But Bah! ’tis like this brittle leaf 
Thus quickly ended.” 


‘“*Rosemary? well, I had my fling 
And paid the piper; 
However keen remembrance cling 
And prove the viper, 
Rosemary! did she give me this 
Some fate regretting? 
I sometimes dream that her last kiss 
Is past forgetting.” 
—Ernest McGaffey. 
& 
OUT OF THE DEPTHS. 





Let me forget her face! 
So fresh, so lovely, the abiding place 
Of tears and smiles that won my heart to her; 
Of dreams and moods that moved my soul’s dim 
deeps, 
As strong winds stir 
Sad waters where the starlight glimmering 
sleeps, 
In every lineament the mind can trace, 
Let me forget her face! 


Let me forget her form! 

Soft and seductive, that contained each charm, 
Kach grace the sweet word maidenhood implies; 
And all the sensuous youth of line and curve, 

That makes men’s eyes 
Bondmen of beauty eager aye to serve, 

In every part that memory can warm, 

Let me forget her form! 


Let me forget her, God! 

Her who made honeyed love a bitter rod 
To scourge my heart with, barren with despair; 
To tear my soul with, sick with vain desire! 

Oh, hear my prayer! 
Out of the hell of love’s unquenchable fire, 
Icry to thee, with face against the sod, 

Let me forget her, God! 

—Madison Cawetn, 
ee 

The Ladies’ Guild of St. Peter’s Church, Lin- 
dell and Spring avenues, will give one of their 
popular luncheons in the choir room, from 12 
to2P. M., Tuesday, January 22d. It is hoped 
that they wlll receive the generous patronage of 
their many friends, 


et Ft Ft 
Society Stationery—Mermod & Jaccard’s. 


DEMOCRATS. 


To the Editor of the Mirror 

I see that Mr. R. H. Kern, twice de- 
feated for Congress, will have no candidate, 
for anything in the Democratic party, who 
did not vote for Kern and never, never, 
NEVER scratched a ticket. 

This is terrible. It might leave us only 
such eligibles as “Bad Jack” Williams, 
“Snake” Kinney, “Barrel-House” Riley, 
and “Rabbit” Flannigan and a few other 
Indians. The papers might have to go to the 
Four Courts to get a picture of the nominee. 

If gold and silver be applied as test for 
Mayor where are the Democrats? If the 
gold bugs can’t get anything, where will the 
organization get its money to carry on the 
campaign? 

If we have a World’s Fair we'll need a 
Mayor with means enough to maintain per- 
sonal state in the entertainment of distin- 
guished visitors. A man withont money 
can’t do that. Money isn’t everything, but 
it will count, in this particular, this time. 
A moneyed man of machine proclivities 
won’t do. A rich silverite might do, but 
the chief thing we need is a n an who won’t 
apply machine tests to all public business. 
Gold Democrats don’t object to a silver man 
for Mayor. They will object to a machine 
man who makes silver the test of Democra- 
cy. 

And most gold Democrats don’t want a 
gold machine man, either. 
to be Mayor who won’t be a part of any 
machine, a man not of any clique, a 
business man with asense of the higher 
politics, a trained thinker in the philssophy 
of government, a man of common sense 
keeping check on fanciful flights of idealism, 
a young man with energy, with some, but not 
too much, regard for the older, conservative 
elements of the city. 


We want a man 


No Francis man; no 
Stone man; no Hawes man; no Swift man; 
no Butler man; no franchise man; no 
revolutionist—just a manto be Mayor and 
an all around credit to the city. 
Give us as nearly an absolute independent 
as we can get, without getting a man so 
independent of everybody and everything 
that there’d be no telling when, where, and 
how he would “fly off the handle” and be 
as ridiculous as Pingree. 
What’s the matter with another young 
Mayor, such as Francis was—a man like 
George J. Tansey. 

Very Respectfully. 
St. Louis, 1-14-01. Cornell. 

Sad 

PICTURES. 


At Messrs. Noonan & Kocian’s galleries, 
617 Locust, there are now on exhibition five 
paintings, by Carl J. Blenner, of New York, 
now here executing several portrait commis- 
sions. Blenneris one of the leading con- 
temporary American artists. The pictures 
are all of great interest, and should be seen 
by art lovers. 
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The best of all remedies, and for 
over sixty years, MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING 
SYRUP has been used by mothers for their chil- 
dren while teething. Are you disturbed at 
night and broken of your rest by a sick child 
suffering and crying with pain of Cutting 
Teeth? If so send at once and get a bottle of 
‘*Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup” for Children 
Teething. Its valueis incalculable. It will re- 
lieve the poor little sufferer immediately. De- 





pend upon it mothers, there is no mistake about 
it. Itcures diar: hoea, regulates the Stomach 
and Bowels, cures Wind Colic. softens the 
Gums, reduces Inflammation, and gives tone 
and energy to the whole system. ‘*Mrs. Win- 


slow’s Soothing Syrup” for children teething is! organization of St. Louis, will be held Friday 


pleasant to the taste and is the prescription of 
one of the oldest and best female phv-icians 





TO KANSAS CITY 


THIS APPLIES TO ALL WHO HAVE NOT USED 

THE ALTON IN TRAVELING BETWEEN ST. LOUIS 

‘éé - AND KANSAS CITY. YOU CAN LEAVE ST. LOUIS 
NEVER 

TOO LATE 


TO MEND.” 


AT 10:10 P.M. AND ARRIVE AT KANSAS CITY AT 


7:30 A. M. THE FINEST KIND OF RECLINING 
CHAIR CARS AND PULLMAN COMPARTMENT 


SLEEPERS. THE DAY TRAIN IS ALSO A BRAND- 
NEW ONE, WITH NEW REVOLVING SEAT PARLOR 


CHAIR CARS AND CAFE DINING CARS. 


BotH BROAD VESTIBULED ‘TRAINS. 


CHICAGO & ALTON 


Carleton Bldg., 
SIXTH and OLIVE. 


ARE YOU 


one of the half-million women who 
are now receiving 


THE 


ELINEATOR 


Sor FEBRUARY 


SIustpu 


150 {aree Paces 


Eighty Incoming and Prevailing Styles. 
Also a big table of Literary 


CONTENTS 


A Valentine Luncheon Styles for Misses and Children 
Midwinter Dress Materials The Newest Books 

The Home and Housekeeping Girls’ Interests and Occupations 
Club Women and Club Life | Social Observances 

Women Givers and Their Gifts | Stories of Authors’ Loves 
Learning a New Opera Moldavian Embroidery 

Ann Arbor Stories Modern Lace-Making 


nexerornce, | LHE ONLY WAY” 



































Full of helps to women in all social and 
household matters. Entertainment for all. 


$1.00 for an Entire Year 


SINGLE COPIES, FIFTEEN CENTS 


For sale by all Butterick Agents and Newsdealers. Send 
One Dollar now and begin with this great number. 
\ 














S\,,WOMEN CAN EARN MONEY vtakine 


subscrip- 
tions for The Delineator. No cost for outfit. A 
Postal Card will bring full particulars. Address 
Department D. The Butterick Publishing Co., 
17 West 13th Street, New York. 





The sixteenth annual reception and military At the New Standard, Fourteenth and Locust 
ball of the Rainwater Rifles, the crack military | streets, the ‘‘Merry Maidens” are attracting 
large audiences, The show is fully up to the 
evening, February 15th, at the Union Club. The | Standard, Commencing with the Matinee next 


and nurses in the United states, and is for sale | affair will be the finest of its sort ever given in Sunday, Jan. 20th., Harry Morris’ 20th Century 


by all druggist» throughout the world. Price, 
twenty-five cents a bottle. Be sure and ask for 
“MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP." 1840— 
1901. 


St. Louis, Maids will appear. The Maids have already 
ee been seen in this city and the patrons of the 








Best Watches—Mermod & Jaccard’s. Standard will warmly welcome their return. 
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CRAWEFORD’S 


Picked Out at Random 


A Few of the Good Things Now Offered in Our Great 


id=Winter Sale} 


And in which We Defy All Competition the World Over. 





Dress Goods. 


38-inch Satin Berber, extra heavy quality, all colors, 
best value in the city, reduced from 50c to 


Gloves. 


Ladies’ White and Colored wach Gloves, in 
all sizes Seiad ae ch IC 


Hosiery. 


Ladies’ Imported Fine Gauge and Medium Cotton 
Hose, French feet, high spliced heel and toe, black and 
black with stripe boot, were 35c, sale price 19¢ 


Knit Underwear. 


Misses’ and Boys’ All-Wool and Mixed Wool and 
Cotton Pants, size 30, 32 and 34, were 85c, 
sale price 


Linens. 


50 pieces Checked Glass Toweling, fine quality, were 
ee oe ~ 


Domestics. 


50 pieces White Cambric Muslin, fine quality, for 
ladies’ wear, soft finish, no dressing, 10c quality, 
a rc 5S esinte diene oehdtin 


Skirts. 


50 dozen Muslin Skirts, deep umbrella ruffle, trim- 

med with one row of lace insertion and two clusters 

of fine tucks and lace edge, cambric foot ruffle. 

Bought to sell at $1.15, now. | we 


Corset > 


30 dozen Bishop Corset Covers of fine material, low 
neck—all sizes. Bought to sell at 35c, now....... ........ 19c 





Wash Goods. 


Yard-wide Percales, light and medium dark styles, 
eee 5c 


Corsets. 


Pique, short-hip, lace-trimmed Corsets, all sizes, in 
blue, pink and lavender, were 75c, now ne 35c 


Comforts. 


12 Cases fine Bed Comforts, extra large and well 
made, worth $2.00, cut to, each ... im } 35 


Jackets. 


Ladies’ Short ne were $8.50, 


$3.98 


Ladies’ Patent Leather Welt, Lace, Bull dog Toe, 
Extended Soles, also Ladies’ Welt Lace, Medium 
Toe, kid or patent leather tips, in this lot you will 
find 600 pairs of ree ede not a pair worth less 

than $4 00, they go at .. $k. 98 


Housefurnishings. 


Cups and Saucers. 
White island W 


were 75c per set of six, 


Pictures. 
One lot of fine Pictures, frames slightly rubbed from 
Christmas rush, were $1,00, now , PAOD Ach A49¢ 


Granite Sauce Pans, 


With cover, were 20c, 


aie” Raat. deeb A SY) Lor SEEDY Cee Tose eet Tosie Saat! 
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THE REAL NEW YORK CLUBMAN. 


l’o many Americans the term “New York 
clubman” calls up the picture of a tall, 
handsome, immaculately dressed young man 


in evening clothes, smoking a cigarette, 


preferably one with his own gilt monogram. 
He lives in luxurious bachelor apartments 
somewhere along Fifth Avenue, and not too 
far from his club. In the morning, after 
being shaved by his valet, he wanders to 
rolls, following 


the club for coffee and 


these with a brandy-and-soda. Then he 


converses languidly with other young men 
until he returns to his rooms to don a frock- 
coat preparatory to calling on some of 
the young women of his acquaintance. In 
the evening he dines out, going afterwards 
to a dance or theater or the opera. Or, 
possibly, he takes in a prize-fight or gives a 
magnificent supper to some actress. He 
is, first of all, a gentleman, good-natured, 
rather clever, a thorough sport, and un- 
deniably a man who might count in the 
world. Yet with a college 
money, he is content to 


His physical 


training and 
unlimited frivol 
away his life about a club. 
characteristics are well shown in the “Gibson” 
man, Bibber.” The 
composite creation represents a class gener- 
ally supposed to be peculiar to New York 
alone, and to include most of the well-born 


his mental in “Van 


young men of independent means. 
“As a matter of fact,” said an 
the well-known clubs of 


elderly 
member of one of 
the metropolis to a writer in the New York 
Evening Post, “nothing could be further from 
the truth. Nearly all the New 
York’s rich men, such as Vanderbilts, Still- 
workers, 


sons of 


mans, and Cuttings, are hard 
those who have no profession being gener- 
ally employed in some business office in the 
neighborhood of Wall Street. There are 
quite a number of others, who, instead of 
working hard, make up by playing hard, 
such as the younger set at Westchester, 
Tuxedo, and Meadow Brook. If they golf 
or play polo or ride to hounds, they are go- 
ing to do it better thanthe next man. In 
sport or in business, the well-bred mediocrity 
of our English cousins is an impossibility. 
To those that play, as well as to their friends 
in city offices, the idea of perpetual loung- 
ing about a club is insupportable. We can 
not keep down the American spirit of rest- 
lessness—-to give it no higher estimate 
which forever drives and assumes some form 
of activity. 

“The impossibility of the ‘Van Bibber’ 
type representing more than an infinitesimal 
number of young men becomes more mani- 
fest when we consider his probable past 
associations. For four years at 
Yale, Columbia, or Princeton, he has been 
forced to do a certain amount of work for a 
degree, and the chances are that in some 
form of athletics he has felt the zest of com- 
petition. Then, after graduation, he is 
simply to live in New York and watch his 
working their way up in one 
becoming daily 


Harvard, 


classmates 
business or another, and 
more capable and influential, while he re- 
mains moored ataclub. Even if ambition 
did not spur him to activity, mere bodily 
restlessness would drive him to some form 
of outdoor sport. 

“The reverse proof of these statements 
may be obtained by looking in any morning 
at the clubs most frequented by the young 
men of good standing—such clubs as the 
Knickerbocker, the Racquet, andthe Union. 
A morning round-up of all the younger 
members found there, who are without any 
occupation, might number between twenty 
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and thirty. In proportion to all’ those who 


could live comfortably without having to 
work, this seems very small. In fact, the 
idlers are so few that it is not fair to regard 


them as in any way typical of New York 
clubmen. 

“Nevertheless, one very notable change 
in the character of New York clubs is their 
gradual development from night clubs to 
ones that are used all day long. Fifteen 
years ago there were few men to be seen at 
any club in the mornings. Nowadays, al- 
though there is a scarcity of younger men, 
many of the older members habitually pass 
their mornings at the club. ‘The older men 
dominate nearly all the clubs, and a young 
man on the board of governors is a rarity. 

“This may have much to do with the 
striking lack of drunkenness, in spite of a 
good deal of drinking. Few things do more 
to ‘queer’ a younger man than for him to 
show the effects of liquor. In this respect 
New York clubs are noticeably unlike some 
of the clubs more exclusively for young men 
which are to be found in other Eastern 
cities, such as Boston, Philadelphia, and 
Baltimore. The restraint of the older men’s 
presence being removed, there may be no 
more drinking, but there is apt to be boister- 
ous hilarity, which, in a New York club, 


would be considered extremely bad form. 


Moreover, the average young clubman in 


New York can not indu'ge in much drinking, 
as it is not compatible with office hours or a 
business reputation. The club has a dis- 
tinct and important function in his scheme 
of life, but it is subordinated to his work. 
Therein he differs from the popular concep- 
tion of the clubman who lives only for his 
own amusement. As a hero of magazine 
stories, the latter is an unqualified success; 
in other respects he is a myth. 

“In any discussion of New York clubmen, 
the foreign element, so to speak, should be 
given a prominent place. In every club, 
with the exception of one or two, there is no 
small proportion of men from other cities to 
whom a club is not a luxury but a necessity. 
There is nothing homelike about bachelor 
apartments in New York, and one’s friends 
are so scattered that the only way of seeing 
them is ata club. From sheer necessity the 
stranger is forced into acquiring something 
like a home, either by marrying or by join- 
ing a club. As the former process entails 
too much expense and responsibility, he 
usually resigns himself to the latter. 

“If the stranger is a college man, he 
generally begins by joining the graduate 
club of his own university. A number of 
these, including Harvard, Yale, and Prince- 
ton, have very comfortable club-houses. 
Their membership is large, their dues small, 
and they are much used in the evenings, 
especially by the younger men. In fact, for 
the young graduate from other cities, they 
might not inaptly be compared to life-saving 
stations. They not only give him a pleasant 
place to spend his evenings, but also afford 
him an opportunity for seeing many old 
friends. After joining his college club, the 
stranger is apt to have his name put up for 
the University Club, to which, however, he 
is not eligible until three years after gradua- 
tion. 

“If the stranger is not a university man, 
he generally waits for a year or so before 
having his name put up at any club, until he 
has made a certain number of acquaint- 
ances. Then usually he tries to get into the 
club of which most of his friends are mem- 
bers. Most of the clubs are, naturally, 
rather conservative about admitting men 
from outside New York until they have been 
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The 
‘Buffalo 
Route’ 
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Pan-American 
Exposition 


Big Four Route in connection with Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern and NewYork 
Central R. R. offers the finest equipped 
train service at frequent intervals to 
Buffalo from South and West. 

M. E. Ingc'ls, President. 
Warren J. Lynch, Genl. Pass. Agt 
W. PF. Deppe, A.G.P. A. 
Cincinnati. 
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A HIGH-CLASS OYSTER HOUSE AND RESTAURANT, 
FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


IS MILFORD'S, 


TWO HUNDRED AND SEVEN 
AND TWO HUNDRED 


AND NINE NORTH SIXTH STREET NEAR OLIVE.* 





vouched for by a number of the members. 
The Knickerbocker, for instance, has the 
reputation of being one of the most exclusive 
in regard to letting in men who are not 
members of some old New York family. 
This method of selection produces a homo- 
geneity and a certain tamily feeling such as 
is found in few other clubs except the Phil- 
adelphia and the Somerset Club of Boston. 
With the exception of the University Club, 
which is so large as to afford a stamping- 
ground for men of widely different interests, 
every club has its own traditions and 
atmosphere. At one club a man may have 
many friends and yet be unable to feel at 
home; at another he may know fewer mem- 
bers and yet have the comfortable feeling 
that he is among his own people. In de- 
fining the status of the club, one might say 
that for the New Yorkerit is an indispensa- 
ble luxury, for the stranger a necessity, for 
the married man a solace, and for the 
bachelor a home.” 
et et 

The finest silk umbrellas, with the most 
beautiful and stylish handles, $1.95 to $40, 
at Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and 
Locust. 





Grow 20 Years Younger in One Year! 


He Used 
Mrs. Graham’s 
Cactico Hair Grower 


TO MAKE HIS HAIR GROW, AND 


Quick Hair Restorer 


TO RESTORE THE COLOR. 
Both guaranteed harmless as water. Sold by best 
Druggists or sent in plain sealed wrapper by e.- 
press, prepaid. Price. e .00 each. 

Send for FREE BOOK: “A Confidential Chat 
with Bald Headed, Thin Haired and Gray Haired 
Men and Women.”’ Good Agents wanted. 

Mrs. GERVAISE GRAHAM, 1274 Michigan Ave., Chicago 


For sale by leading druggists everywhere. 
MEYER BROS. DRUG CO., Wholesale, St. Louis. 


— 
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IMMORAL BERLIN. 


The Berlin millionaire, Sternberg, accused 


f immoral practices with young girls under 
fourteen years of age, has been convicted and 


sentenced to two years and a half penal servi- 


tude, and five years’ loss of civil rights. 
Very large numbers of more or less innocent 
girls of the tenderest age are stated to have 
been provided as “models” for Sternberg, 
who assumed the character of an artist. The 
hearing of the case lasted several weeks, and 
has shown not only that the accused obtained 
his millions by unscrupulous methods, but 
also that he employed his wealth in a far- 
reaching system of corruption with the object 
of diverting from himself the consequences 
of his criminal conduct. Sternberg himself 
denied all accusations brought against him, 
proclaiming himself as innocent as a new- 
born child. He told how he had gained his 
millions by hard work, and with tears stream- 
ing down his face said he had to support his 
mother when he was only twenty years of 
age. The hearing revealed an appalling state 
of corruption among the Berlin police. Money 
had been freely spent by Sternberg to obtain 
false testimony, some of the heads of police 
being active at this work. Most eloquent 
speeches were delivered in the course of the 
trial, calling attention to the terrible preva- 
lence of prostitution among girls disclosed by 
the evidence. 

Tne Christian World says: When the trial 
began Sternberg himself was the centre of 
interest. As it developed from day to day 
the prisoner fell into the background, and a 
drama of vice and corruption was unrolled 
which could only have been equalled in Paris 
during its worst days, and throws a lurid light 
on the state of morals in the capital of the 
new German Empire. Sternberg is a man 
who began life with nothing, and by unscrupu- 
lous dealings on the Exchange and successful 
investments, accumulated an enormous for- 
tune. For years, although a married man, he 
had been secretly addicted to the lowest vices, 
employing a whole company of the dregs of 
humanity, chiefly low women, as his agents. 
One of these, a woman named Fischer, was 
in the habit of advertising for models for a 
painter, and young girls of fourteen and fif- 
teen would flock to Fischer’s house in reply 
to the advertisements, well knowing that they 
were wanted for no good purpose. It speaks 
volumes for the Berlin Press that they were 
quite ready to insert such advertisements. 
But Sternberg at last was found out, and pro- 
He and his 
agents thereupon began a career of bribery 
The chief 


witness, a girl named Frida Woyda, was 


ceedings taken against him. 


and corruption almost incredible. 


promised a fortune if she testified that she 
did not know Sternberg. Woyda’s relatives, 
friends, acquaintances, were bribed. The 
school. children with whom she associated 
were bribed to say that Woyda had never 
spoken to them of Sternberg. The abomin- 
able institution of the private detective office 
found a munificent supporter in Sternberg. 
To the proprietor of one of these infamous 
establishments, who employed ten agents on 
Sternberg’s behalf, he paid fabulous sums, 
and promised a further sum of £5,000 should 
he be acquitted. The private detective offices 
thereupon left no stone unturned; they raked 
up all manner of evidence against persons 
called for the prosecution, with the object of 
damaging their testimony. It is computed 
that over £20,000 was spent in this way. 
Sternberg himself flew at higher game to 


serve his purpose. His confidential adviser, 


a man called Luppa, ingratiated himself with | ing the contrary next day. 


successful. 





























Rot Springs, Firk., « *“‘The Carlsbad of America.’’ 


Four other noted Mineral Springs within six miles. 


Hustin (The Capital City), 


Noted for its Famous Water Power and Artificial Lake, navigable forthirty-five miles. 
San Hntonto, The Alamo City and Home of Old Missions. 


Galveston, Corpus Christi, Hransas Pass, Rockport, 
The Famous Beach City, Deep Water Harbors and Shooting and Fishing Points. 


Dallas, fort orth, Houston, The Big Commercial Cities. 
Mexico, The Egypt of the New World, and 


California, The Golden Gate. 


ELEGANT PULLMAN BUFFET SLEEPING CARS. 
RECLINING CHAIR CARS (Seats Free of Extra Charge). 
PULLMAN TOURIST SLEEPING CARS AND ELEGANT DAY COACHES. 


TOURIST TICKETS NOW ON SALE VIA THIS LINE AT GREATLY REDUCED RATES. 


FOR ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLETS, TIME FOLDERS, MAPS, ETC., CALL ON 
OR ADDRESS ANY AGENT OF THE COMPANY, OR THE GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT. 


c.G. WARNER, 


Second Vice-President, 








OF THE 


a SOUTHWES T 


RUSSELL HARDING, it. C. TOWNSEND, 


Third Vice-Pres't and Gen'| Manager, on'! Passenver and Ticket Agent, 
i —-ST. LOUIS, MO 
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highly-placed official named Thiel 


ordinates. One of these subordinates, a con- 
stable named Stierstadter, was promised a 
villa on the Lake of Geneva and a money 
present of £2,500 if he ceased making in- 
vestigation to Sternberg’s disadvantage, and 
Sternberg himself began and completed the 
systematic corruption of a 
Meershied, the director of the Criminal In- 
vestigation Department. Not satisfied with 
all this, Sternberg contemplated the bribery 
of the Imperial judicial authorities at Leipsic. 
He sent female agents thither who com- 
manded large sums of money, and who had 


During all the 
weeks of the trial 


swearing to certain facts one day and swear- 


A long row of 





the police and succeeded in corrupting a 





young girls, little more than children, with 


promises of still larger sums if they were | 
seven weary | 


witnesses were heard | 


and Luppa instructed him to corrupt his sub- | 


| veil which masked indescribable wickedness. | 


Baron von 


Thiel 1| brazen faces and coarse tongues, in tawdry | 


was one of the officers in charge of the case, | garments and tinselly jewelry, appeared in Best Passenger Service in 


the witness-box, for or against the prisoner, | 
every word of their evidence a matter of 

doubt. 
experiences of life; it was appalling to think | 


TEXAS. 


It was appalling to listen to their | 


that the evidence only lifted a corner of the | 
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Have your old-fashioned marquise rings | oS. 
changed into the new and becoming princess LS 

rings, at J. Bolland Jewelry Co., x 


Seventh. 






Locust and | 


a ae 


On one occasion, the Dean of Wells, in 


” 


introducing E. A. Freeman, whom he could; ‘(No Trouble to Answer Questions. 


not abide, either as man or historian, said: “I Write for Resort Pamphlet and New Boo 
rise with great pleasure to propose the health | on TEXAS~— Free. 
of our eminent neighbor, Mr. Freeman, the | 


E. P. TURNER. 


General Passenver and Ticket Avent, 


historian, a man who—in his own personal | 
characteristics—has so often depicted tor us 


he savage character of our first forefathers.” DALLAS, TEXAS. 















































































THE 
“FOUR- TRACK 
SERIES.” 


The New York Central’s books of 


travel. 





These small books are filled with 
information regarding the resorts 
of America, best routes, time 
required for journey and cost 
thereof. 


Our illustratea Catalogue, a booklet 
of 40 pages, 4x8, gives synopsis of con- 
tents of each of twenty-seven books; 
this Catalogue sent free toany ad 
dress on receipt of a postage stamp 
by George H. Daniels, General Pas 
senger Agent, Grand Central Station, 
New York 





The Wabash Line 
MEXICO TOUR. 


UXURIOUS Pullman Train §ar- 
L ranged especially for this tour. 
Leaves St. Louis February 27th, 1901. 


This will be the 
only tourist party 
making its home at 
Hotel Sanz, in Mex- 
ico City, while there. 
Hotel Sanz is the 
Waldorf-Astoria of 
Mexico. Member- 
ship of this tour lim- 
ited to sixty persons. 

A comprehensive 
book is now ready 
for distribution. 

Address 
Winter Tour Dep't, 
Wabash Railroad, 

Room 1023 


Lincolu Trust Build’g, 
ST. LOUIS. 
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EUGENE : Given Free 
; FIELD’S ) 
7POEMSe =f Seisenir Hund Subscribe 


5 

> 

3 to each person interested 

a 
4 t auy amount desired. Sub 
j A $7.00 $ scriptions as low as $1.00 

. 

> 

, 

> 

> 

a 

> 

> 

4 

3 

> 


in subscribing to the EKu- 


will entitle donor to his 
daintilv artistic volume 

“FIELD FLOWERS” 
(cloth bound, 8x11) as a 
certificate of subscription 
tofund. Book contains a 

by thirty- selection of Field’s best 

two of the aud most representative 

World’s works and is ready for 

Greatest delivery. 

Artists. , But for the noble contri- 
bution of the world’s greatest artists this 
4 book could uot have been manufactured for 
less than $7.00. 

The Fund created is divided equally be- 
{tween the family of the late Eugene Field 
i and the Fund forthe building of a monu- 
{ment tothe memory of the beloved poet of 
gchildhood. Address 
EUGENE FIELD MONUMENT SOUVENIR FUND, 
(Also at Book Stores) 180 Monroe St., Chicago 

lf you wish to send postage, enclose 10c. 
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Mention the MrRROR, as Adv. is inserted as 
our contribution 


THE Book of 
the Century 
Handsomely 
Illustrated 
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16,600 frs. 
" Awarded at Paris 


QUINA-LAROCHE 


WINE CORDIAL 
Highest recommendations for cure of Poorness / 
of Blood, Stomach troubles and General De- , 
\ bility. Increases the appetite, strengthens / 
the nerves and builds up the entire system. / 
22 rue Drouot 


PARIS 


EK, Fougera & Co. 
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ENTRANCE INTO ST. LOUIS 


——OF THE—— 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


JANUARY 17, 1901, 


is of more than passing interest to the City of St. Louis, 


and is of especial interest to 


Those Who Go to Florida for the Winter. 


AT 9:15 EVERY EVENING 


Through Pullman Sleepers of Latest Design and Luxurious Equipment 
Leave St. Louis for 


JACKSONVILLE AND OTHER SOUTHERN RESORTS. 


SCHEDULE: iGavel Ot, TO cna: ee 9:15 P. M. 
an 1 re ST 7:45 A. M. 
Leave Chattanooga... ........0...ccce00000 6:05 P. M. 
Arrive Atlanta ... ...... .... eee 10:25 A. M. 
Arrive: Jackaouyille ......i.ccsccoie:0 sccccs. 8:30 A. M. 


Double Daily Pullman Service Between St. Louis and Louisville. 


<a 


outhern Railway 


Is the SHORT LINE TO LOUISVILLE, Lexington, Ky., Shelbyville, Ky. 

Most Direct Route St. Louis to the East and Southeast, via Louisville. 

Southern Railway Trains Arrive at and Depart from the ST. LOUIS 

UNION STATION and SEVENTH STREET UNION DEPOT, Louisville. 
GEO. C. SMITH, General Manager St. Louis-Louisville Lines, St. Louis, Mo. 


S. H. HARDWICK, General Passenger Agent Southern Railway, Washington, D. C. 
GEO. B. ALLEN, Assistant General Passenger Agent, St. Louis. 
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NEW CITY TICKET OFFICE, ST. LOUIS, 507 OLIVE STREET 


C. H. HUNGERFORD, City Passenger Agent. 
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4 ’ All the late Cloth b] pans 
, : | BOOK S| sn Peper ‘ncwnd | ROEDER’S BOOK STORE, 
W M KR AN K F @ -~- Ag . 807 Norrn Fourtn Sr. 
bee coe 
513 FINE ST. : BOOKS! BOOKS!!! BOOKS!!! 
° Lying Prophets, Eden Phillpotts, $1.20; Mat 
ST. me) 2, celle of the Quarter, Holland, $1.20; The Fourth 
i Generation, Besant, $1.20; Soxeuba dédienaetemans’ 
wae Se ((P Hickens, $1.20; Love and Mr. Lewisham, Wells, 


= 5 —- $1.20; A’ Man’s Womz an, Norris, $1.20; Debts of 
se Honor, Jokai, $1.20; Sticket Minister’s Wooing, UNSIGHTLY HAIR 


Light of Scarthy, © astle, $1.20; The Flame of Life, 








: ° Croc ket, $1.20; Isle of Unrest, Merriman, $1.20; 
LOAN 
OFFICE.: 


D’Annunzio, $1.2 


JETT’S BOOK STORE, 806 Olive St. T0 LADIES  boekies 98 
the onl de- 


OLD BOOKS AND MAGAZINES, pilatory which permanently re- 


moves hair from the face, neck 
A. J. CRAWFORD, end erms without injury. It kills the root of 
TEN ¥ the hair rice Trial treatment 

ENTH AND PINE STREETS, ST. LOUIS, MO cents. To those who buy atreatment and find 
— they need more, we will send a$1.00 bottle on 


Established 1850. Telephone 10:3 | § receipt of 75c. Sample is charged for because 
THE OLD RELIABLE. in many cases it works a permanent cure. 
et Ne 


DERMATINO CHEMICAL CO., - - Dept. 0. 
MATTHEWS’ | 1805 Market St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 

OYE AND CLEANING WORKS 
Dry and Chemical Cleaning. 








MONEY TO LOAN 
On Diamonds and Jewelry. 
CENTRAL LOAN OFFICE, 











Agents, N.Y. 














204 WN. Fourtn Sreaet 314 Olive STrraesr 











